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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
Successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjees. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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The MAN in the 


By 
GEORGE L. FERSH 


EPISODE I 


HE MAN at the front of the room leaned 

back. He felt relieved within. Rome 
was done; tomorrow he would begin the 
story of the barbarians. Now he asked the 
traditional question, “Any questions you 
would like to ask about this story?” A 
moment of silence as the man surveyed the 
group—no sign of interest. But then, a hand 
went up, at first hesitantly, then firmly. 

“Yes, Bill.” 

“Mr. Fersh, would you please—that is, 
could I—could I bring an aqueduct to 
school?” 

The man in front of the room laughed. 
“An aqueduct, Bill? You mean like those 
we learned they had in Rome? Why, how 
large did I say they were?” 

“Oh I know, Mr. Fersh. You said they 
were as wide as this room, but I mean a 
little one. You see I didn’t have anything 

-——-H —- 

Eprror’s Note: Each one of the five steps 
by which “the man in the front of the 
room” became a real teacher occurred in the 
author’s classroom. Of course there were 
other steps, but the five which Mr. Fersh 
selects probably stand out in his mind as 
typical. And each offers an idea. The author 
formerly taught in Bay Avenue Junior High 


School, Patchogue, N.Y. He is now in the 
Army. 
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to do home, so I thought I should like to 
make an aqueduct and hills and parts of 
Rome like we have been reading about.” 

The man in front of the room leaned for- 
ward. A twinkle came into his eye. He felt 
the rest of the class stirring excitedly and 
looking at him and at Bill and then back at 
him. “Why, Bill,” he said, “that was a 
splendid idea. What did you use for making 
your city of Rome?” 

“Well, I had some modeling clay left 
over from a box my Dad once bought me, 
and I used that,” came the answer. 

Then questions started flying at the man 
in front of the room: “Can Bill bring his 
model to class?” “Can I try one too?” “Do 
you suppose I could make the street of 
Rome with statues along the sides?” 

Well, Bill brought his model in the next 
day. It had seven hills made of cardboard, 
clay pipe lines running from the hills to the 
city. He had put paper cups at the peak of 
the hill and asked if he could put water in 
the cups. There were streets of clay and little 
pebbles and statues of heroes along the 
sides. 

With Bill’s model as a start, the remain- 
der of the class joined the fun and made a 
cardboard amphitheatre, paper horses, and 
paper chariots bearing their favorite colors. 
They even made large wooden chariots and 
ran races out on the schoolground. 

And so it was that a “construction gang” 
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was founded and Bill really made a teacher 
of the man in front of the room. 

The outgrowth of this type of activity was 
the construction of a model of an early Long 
Island town which might well have been the 
pupils’ own. They made wooden stocks and 
pillories, canals, windmills, churches, and 
schools; planned the layout of the town 
from the water’s edge; dressed up pipe- 
cleaner figures in old-style clothing. Then, 
once the town had been constructed, they 
became so enthusiastic that they organized 
a club, using the same type of charter and 
officers as the towns of the Colonial period. 


EPISODE II 


It was a very disturbing period. The 
school was well ventilated; the seats had 
been designed by health authorities; the 
lighting of the room made reading very easy 
on the eyes; brilliant historians had written 
the textbooks—yet, once again, the man in 
front of the room had spotted four young- 
sters huddled on the floor of the dark cloak- 
room, reading a comic book. 

There was no use separating them and 
taking the book away. They had many, 
many more in their desks and would read 
those anyway. How could the man in front 
of the room teach them about Marco Polo 
if they didn’t pay attention and insisted on 
reading those comic books? 

But then came the light. Joe had just 
finished reading about the jewels that 
Marco brought back from China, and how 
he placed them on the table before the eyes 
of his startled guests. The man in front of 
the room walked to the blackboard. 

As the man in front scribbled, the class 
watched in silence. Then, a giggle, a titter, 
a laugh, and soon the entire class was 
laughing happily. “Oh, Mr. Fersh, how 
funny they all look.” 

“How many people would like some 
paper?” 

All hands went up. The paper was passed 
out, and for the remainder of the period 
happy, excited children sketched, showed 


each other pictures, rushed up to the front 
of the room to show the man what they 
had just drawn, and then went quickly back 
to their seats to continue the reading and 
drawing period. 

This was the beginning of the comic-book 
idea in their history class. The children 
folded their paper into squares, and then 
after reading stories from history books, 
they drew their own comic stories. They 
used stick figures for the most part, but 
some of the more talented made full figures, 
and put captions underneath the pictures 
and words in the mouths of the characters. 
Later the books were colored, and at the end 
of the year each child had his own collection 
of illustrated history stories. 

And in this way, Marco Polo and a comic 
book helped the man in front of the room 
teach art and history and make the children 
happy. 

The outgrowth of this type of activity was 
the construction of a picture frieze telling 
the story of the year’s work. The class club 
selected groups and assigned each a portion 
of the year’s work, which they were to il- 
lustrate on large project paper. These pic- 
tures were then placed about the room in 
proper order, so that the class had a visual 
review story for itself. 


EPISODE III 


The children were busily planning their 
plays on the explorers so the man in front 
of the room had a little time to reminisce. 
He looked around the room and saw five 
separate groups with about six children in 
each group. One group was back near the 
window; another was near the door; another 
behind the bookcase; another in front of the 
room; and the members of the fifth were 
grouped together in their seats. 

Yes, he thought, all thirty were eager to 
get in front of the room and be in a play. 
But it wasn’t that way at the start. He re- 
called the first playlet he attempted with the 
children. It was the story of Paul Revere. 

The thought of being in a play and hav- 
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ing to memorize lines had long been a 
frightening thought to the youngsters. The 
man didn’t believe in this type of play pro- 
duction. That wasn’t play for the children, 
and he felt that play should be the purpose 
of dramatization in schools. He wanted the 
children to create their own lines and use 
their own imagination. So he decided he 
would prove to them that it was play. 

“Now, class,” the man began, “I am Paul 
Revere. Bill, you are the man in the tower 
who is going to warn me about how the 
British are approaching. You put up one 
arm to represent one lamp or both arms to 
represent two lamps. The rest of the class 
are farm people from around Boston. 

“I am going to stop beside some of your 
seats as I go up and down the aisles, and as 
I do, I will tell you the British are coming. 
Then it is up to you to think of anything 
you would like to say. And, oh yes—who 
would like to be my horse? All right, Peter. 
Ready, everybody. Start, Bill.” 

Bill signaled. Peter headed down the last 
aisle with the man right behind him. Peter 
stopped beside the seat of Joan, and the man 
shouted “Wake up! Wake up! The British 
are coming!” 

Joan answered, “The British, you say—I 
must wake my husband. Hiram, hurry and 
get your gun. A man on horseback just said 
the British are coming.” 

Peter galloped on and stopped beside the 
seat of Joe. The man shouted again, “You 
people in there, wake up, the British are 
coming!” 

Joe rubbed his eyes and drawled, “Who is 
waking me at this hour of the morning? I 
don’t care who is com hey, mister, who 
did you say was coming—the British? Well, 
that’s different. Em—ma, get my shotgun!” 

And thus it was that Paul Revere came 
riding to open up another avenue of creative 
expression for the man and his children. 

The outgrowth of this type of training 
in one class was a play production for a 
school and parent-teacher assembly. The 
play, entitled “God Blessed America”, was 





an entirely original creation, lasted two 
hours, and used each of the thirty children 
of the class in at least two roles. It traced 
the history of the United States through the 
stories of the Jamestown colony, the settle- 
ment period, George Washington, Lincoln, 
and the present time. Every child conceived 
his own lines and never studied from a 
paper. 
EPISODE IV 

“But, Mr. Fersh, we can’t possibly put 
our play on for the group today. We know 
what we are going to say but we haven't 
planned at all for the chairs or other things 
we need.” 

“Your play is about Magellan, isn’t it, 
Lorraine?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “about his trip around 
Africa and how he was killed at the Philip- 
pine Islands. We wanted to color some 
people for natives but we don’t have time 
now.” 

This was the chance for which the man 
in front of the room had been looking. He 
knew the children of his class listened to 
many stories on the radio and he thought 
they would enjoy writing radio stories. 
However, he had not suggested them before. 
If the pupils started by doing radio stories, 
he felt, they might never get the courage to 
go in front of the class. Now, though, he 
believed they were sufficiently confident in 
putting on plays to be introduced to the 
fun of writing radio stories and producing 
sound effects. 

“Well, I'll tell you, Lorraine. I think I 
have a good idea for your group. Why don’t 
you people put your play on from the cloak- 
room and have the rest of the class imagine 
they are listening to a radio? I know a few 
simple sound effects that would fit in very 
well with your play.” 

The response was prompt. “Gee, that 
sounds like fun, Mr. Fersh, and none of the 
other groups did it either. I'll get the group 
together and bring them over here.” 

The group came over. Lorraine had told 
them of the plan and they were eager to 
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hear more. “What kind of sound effects can 
we have, Mr. Fersh?” 

“Well, what do you think you will need?” 

Suggestions toppled over each other: 

“In the first act, he sails on the ocean. 
Maybe we could use something for wind 
and waves.” 

“I have just the thing for that—a large 
sheet of cardboard.” 

“We ought to have tom-toms for the 
natives of the Philippines.” 

“How about that empty cardboard box?” 

“He gets shot—we ought to have a gun.” 

“Oh, I know what we can use for a shot,” 
burst in Jim, “a ruler against a flat board. 
I do it on my windowsill to scare my dog.” 

“How about a sound effect for marching 
feet?” 

“Why not just use marching feet?” 

Station PBAS (Patchogue Bay Avenue 
School) carried the story of Magellan 
around the air waves of Room 17 that day, 
and thus was a new means of expression 
born for the children. 

The outgrowth of this activity was the 
founding of station PBAS of Room 17. Each 
week a different group of children was re- 
sponsible for putting on a radio program 
consisting of a play and the latest news re- 
ports. Interest in listening to such radio 
programs as “Cavalcade of America” sprang 
up, and children adopted experimentation 
with sound effects as their hobby. 


EPISODE V 


It was the parents’ night to visit the 
school. The woman came up to the man in 
front of Room 17. “You are Mr. Fersh, the 
history teacher, aren’t you?” 

“Te.” 

“Well,” the woman introduced herself, 
“I am Mrs. Jones. My daughter comes home 
night after night and claims that you do 
not teach her history. Yet when I ask her 
what she learns in your class, she can tell 


% 


me more history than I ever knew. I know 
you are to be congratulated, but will you 
tell me how you can teach that much his- 
tory and still have her feel that she is not 
being taught?” 

The man smiled. “You see, Mrs. Jones, 
I don’t teach history, but merely use history 
as a trunk from which all the children can 
branch out. We need the trunk but I 
believe the fruit that is gained from the 
branches is more important. Similarly, we 
should use every other subject as the trunk 
of a tree from which branches can spread 
out and bear more fruit for the child. 

“Now, about your first question. The 
reason that your daughter learns so much 
history can be traced back to the method 
by which the history is presented to her. 
When she reads, she reads with a purpose 
—not for the purpose of getting a mark but 
for the purpose of making her activity suc- 
cessful. The activity is a pleasurable experi- 
ence, and therefore in the preparation for it 
she doesn’t even realize that she has been 
learning history. Furthermore, she reen- 
forces her memory through the visual and 
auditory presentations of the same material 
by other children. 

“Thank you very much for your explana- 
tion,” the woman said. “I am very glad to 
have met you. Good night.” 

The woman went out of the room but the 
man continued to think. She had started 
him thinking about his aims and methods 
and now he continued to summarize. 

Yes, besides teaching history he had at- 
tempted to discover the native abilities of 
all his children. He had attempted to aid 
them in cultivating self-faith in their abili- 
ties. He had provided them with all types 
of activities in which to exercise their abili- 
ties and train their characters—yes, they 
were ready to go to the front of the room 
and so the man in front went to the back 
and sat down! 


Read the box on page 155 of this issue, and send brief reports to “Schools for Victory” 
on unusual activities of your school in connection with the war. 
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Student Government: 


. WHY OURS WORKED 


EDITH M. TUTTLE 


ORE THAN Once school people have said 
M to me, “Student government could 
succeed in your school, but it would never 
work in ours.” Sometimes comments have 
been added, “You had a different class of 
pupils.” “Ours have to be held down.” 
“You couldn’t do it with pupils of foreign 
(or some other) parentage.” These opinions 
are based on an imperfect understanding of 
the conditions necessary for the functioning 
of student government. 

What is student government? It is par- 
ticipation by pupils, to the extent of their 
abilities, in the management of the school. 

What is its aim? It is training through 
responsibility for life in a democracy. In 
other words, it is helping boys and girls 
to grow up, to cease being that something 
like “‘a squash before ‘tis a peascod” which 
adolescents are. The aim is not mainly to 
correct faults, or even to prevent them, but 
to develop right ideals, standards and tend- 
encies, and to form habits that benefit not 

— 2 

Epiror’s Note: Miss Tuttle is somewhat 
impatient with people who saw student gov- 
ernment operating as a going concern in her 
school, but who point out that their school 
is different—that it wouldn’t work in their 
school. In this article she explains why the 
program was successful in her school. And in 
the second paragraph she states the principle 
upon which she believes that it will be ef- 
fective in any school, with any “class of 
pupils”. The author, working with Miss 
Mary Hooker Johnson as associate, organ- 
ized and directed “student government” in 
the Washington Irving High School of New 
York City. 


only the individual but the community. 

Young people who try to be self governing 
in any degree find it necessary constantly 
to apply such truths as liberty and justice 
for all; the greatest good to the greatest 
number; the general welfare before indi- 
vidual profit; do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. They discover that 
for some persons to be up, others need not 
be down—the essence of democracy. 

Though adolescents have plenty of tend- 
encies that make them, as a mother said 
to me lately, “a pain in the neck”, it yet 
remains true that in youth the human mind 
is peculiarly open to the appeal of the 
higher motives of idealism and of service. 
Most young people respond gladly to the 
call to put away childish things—the more 
intelligent and more imaginative to a 
greater extent, but in some degree so do all 
sorts and conditions of youth. 

How do I know student government can 
succeed? Twenty-eight years ago I was one 
of two teachers who organized and directed 
the student government in a high school of 
between five and six thousand girls in the 
city of New York, and I did this work for 
eleven years. My associate is still doing it 
in the same school. 

Our pupils were not a selected group. 
Many of them were foreign born; the ma- 
jority had foreign-born parents. Their na- 
tionalities represented every country of 
Europe and some of Asia and Africa. Their 
school progress, or lack of it, and their 
1.Q.’s, showed them to range in mentality 
from the geniuses or near geniuses to a 
scattering of morons who had been pushed 
on into high school because no one knew 
where else to put them. 
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A visitor who had been at the school be- 
fore student government was organized 
came back for another visit during the first 
year of its operation, and remarked to me, 
“Now you have girls of a totally different 
type.” They were girls of exactly the same 
type, most of them the identical ones, but 
they acted differently. They had taken to 
responsibility as ducks released from a coop 
take to water. Our student government 
proved that it could do the following things: 

1. Build up the morale of the pupils by 
educating them in cooperation for the com- 
mon good. 

2. Develop leaders through cooperation, 
not competition, 

3. Help guide the erring into the paths 
of peace. 

4. Therefore develop a type of moral 
discipline that carries on into later life. 

On two other occasions, in two other 
schools, I tried to have a degree of student 
government in my own classes, with little 
success. Its achievements in the school under 
consideration I believe to be due to certain 
factors without which it cannot function, 
just as a garden cannot produce without the 
right combination of soil, seed and garden- 
ing. 

1. PrincipAL: We had a principal who 
combined idealism with realism, who in- 
spired teachers and youth to do things they 
had thought themselves incapable of, and 
who believed in student government—he 
had seen it in successful operation in the 
William Penn High School in Philadelphia. 
He also saw the necessity of intelligent plan- 
ning, knowing that student government has 
no feet of its own to walk on, any more than 
a curriculum has which is based on the 
Bible and the classics, or one founded on 
vocational training. 

By the time our principal left us to be a 
superintendent, student government was 
working, and we were fortunate in his suc- 
cessor, who gave his full support to its con- 
tinuance and development. 

2. TEACHERS: There were among the 


teachers open-mindedness to ideas, devotion 
to education, true culture, integrity of char. 
acter, and a remarkable spirit of coopera- 
tion. 

3. SEEDS: The seeds of student govern- 
ment existed in a classroom organization of 
pupil leaders elected by each homeroom 
group, and in assemblies presided over by 
pupils. These had operated for years, the 
first without any central organization, the 
second very effectively under the direction 
of teachers in charge of assemblies. 

4. Spirit: The spirit of the school was 
democratic. A school may have the form of 
student government without the reality, or 
vice versa. Our teachers met in councils at 
which the principal presided, and there was 
opportunity for free discussion and sugges- 
tion by teachers. For example, the principal 
once requested that teachers try to get clubs 
to which they belonged to ask the Police 
Commissioner to appoint policewomen, of 
whom there were then none in New York, 
to do duty in the neighborhood of the 
school. 

A teacher asked, “Why can’t we ask for 
policewomen ourselves?” The principal re- 
plied, “You can; I'll appoint you chairman 
of a committee to see the Commissioner.” 
The committee made a number of calls at 
Police Headquarters, in which they pre- 
sented the then novel idea of the preventive 
and protective work of policewomen. 

5. Conpitions: Conditions in the school 
demanded improvement, and pupils them- 
selves wanted it. The school had recently 
moved into its new eight-story building, 
where the population of its six segments, 
having grown to more than twice the capac- 
ity of the building, had to be crowded into 
four interlocking sessions running from 
8:00 A.M. tO 5:15 P.M. 

In the classrooms the teachers were in 
control and learning flourished, but in the 
long halls the girls raced like horses and 
some yelled like baseball fans; at the eleva- 
tors they pushed for precedence; in the 
lunch rooms they strewed refuse, and the 
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large study halls they filled with confusion. 

In those days of unrestricted immigration, 
the parents of many of our pupils, living in 
downtown tenements from which they 
earnestly desired to escape, found it easy 
to be helpless before the gloss of sophistica- 
tion used by their children to disguise 
license as liberty. But that was not the 
main trouble. Young folks from comfortable 
homes among the open spaces can be 
equally uncontrolled. 

The difficulty was that the need of teach- 
ing our pupils how to act under their en- 
larged opportunities had not been foreseen. 
When hindsight showed the need, the prin- 
cipal and teachers decided that not the big 
stick, but student government, should be 
tried, and the pupils, as if sick at their 
stomachs from a diet of too much ice cream 
and coconut cake, joined enthusiastically. 

6. PREPARATION: The next step was con- 
scious preparation, as a gardener prepares 
soil. This was done by discussion in teach- 
ers’ councils, by explanations to pupils 
in classrooms and in assemblies, and later 
by the votes of pupils on printed ballots 
to indicate whether they wished to have 
student government. Some voted no, but 
most yes. Then, as best we could under our 
crowded four-session conditions, we planned 
for student councils, for homeroom reports, 
and for elections, without any encroachment 
on classroom time. 

7. GUIDANCE: Two teachers—I was one— 
were relieved of all teaching except one 
class a day for each, and later of that, so 
that we might devote our time to the organ- 
ization and direction of student govern- 
ment, and to such related duties as the social 
activities of the school and the personal 
problems of the girls, including discipline. 

Our aim was to teach student govern- 
ment to pupils. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that democratic living has to 
be taught. It does not flower in chaos or 
in a vacuum; immature minds cannot man- 
age it without help from adults. It would 
be as foolish to say to a school, “Be self 


governing”, and do nothing more, as to 
present a moron with a Latin grammar, or 
the boy Keats with a set of plumber’s tools, 
and say, “Be educated!” 

For our own preparation, before we 
began our work we read the few books 
about student government then published, 
studied the work of the George Junior Re- 
public, visited schools that had some student 
government, and sought the advice of the 
few we could find who were able to give it, 
notably Mrs. Lillian K. Wyman, Mr. Rich- 
ard Welling, Chairman of the National Self- 
Government Committee, Dr. Oswald Schlo- 
ckow and Dr. Henry R. Linville. In the 
years that followed we always kept on trying 
to learn, through graduate courses in psy- 
chology and mental hygiene, through con- 
tacts at conventions of school deans, and 
from those who were doing similar work 
in their own schools. 

Now there is a good deal of literature 
about student government, and there are 
good courses at universities for deans of 
girls and of boys. Those who undertake to 
guide student government should have defi- 
nite training for the work before beginning 
it, so as to have the benefit of a considerable 
amount of experience. 

DANGERS: Student government has a num- 
ber of dangers that need to be recognized: 

1. Too much domination by deans or 
other student advisers. Pupils should be 
given every opportunity to think and to act 
for themselves, up to the limit of their 
abilities. To stifle whatever legitimate initia- 
tive they may have is to make a farce of the 
whole thing, although knowing the exact 
limits of their abilities calls for nice dis- 
crimination. 

2. Too little guidance by adults. This is 
sure to happen if no one is given time for 
the work. Teachers cannot add it on to full 
schedules of classroom teaching, though the 
cordial cooperation of teachers is essential 
to success. 

Contrary to the popular opinion that 
youth will take the bit in its teeth and run 
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wild whenever it has the chance, young lead- 
ers are willing to accept guidance, at times 
even almost pathetically anxious to receive 
advice. When youth movements do run 
wild, a potent cause is likely to be lack of 
interest by elders in the healthy desire of 
young people for responsibility. The govern- 
ment of youth by youth is not soap-box 
oratory; it is not usurpation of the powers 
of age. It is a turning of the energies of 
youth into useful channels; it is doing— 
better than age can do it—the special work 
of youth; it is the acceptance of responsi- 
bility, and recognition of the fact that there 
can be no authority without responsibility. 

3. Losing sight of the large aim of prepa- 
ration through responsibility for democratic 
living, and being content with small jobs 
done to help teacher. When the large aim 
is realized to any extent, help to teachers is 
of course a by-product. 

4. Expecting from student government 
what it cannot do. Its limitations are easy 
to state. Except in a few gifted leaders, 
initiative is weak, judicial power poor, legis- 
lative ability medium, and executive ability 
good. Few have the power to originate, to 


devise new ways of doing things, or to judge 
wisely in cases of wrongdoing by their peers. 
High-school pupils can, however, intelli- 
gently and conscientiously pass regulations 
or laws applicable to their own conduct and 
their own affairs. And they can persever- 
ingly and vigorously put into effect what 
they want done, often much better than 
their elders can do the same things. 

To summarize: The root of the matter js 
that democracy must be taught. Then fol- 
lows the necessity for intelligently planning 
how to teach it, by drawing on the experi- 
ence of others and being willing to experi- 
ment in one’s own situation. This is the 
truest education—a process of drawing out, 
not leaving to grow haphazardly, or stifling 
growth by domination. 

At the close of a short talk with Dr. 
Schlockow before we organized our student 
government, I said that I thought the re- 
sults which could not be seen were probably 
the most important. He replied, “Yes, the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” We 
found it so. Student government, like de- 
mocracy, proved to be not a mechanism, but 
a spirit of service and responsibility. 


What Can We Give? 


By MARGARET V. JAMES 


Our minds. Not in conscious pedantry 
But in a way of thinking 

So simple, clear, and wise 

Our children will live democracy. 


Our hearts. Expressed in understanding 
Of each child’s need to grow 

In nature’s way. Happy 

In learning, freedom demanding. 


Our spirit. Strength calmly to live 
Dark days when we see nothing 


Of our old security. 


They lead who abundantly give! 
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SALVAGING English 


—for school 
and community 


COMPOSITION 


By ELLEN HANFORD 


ORE THAN patriotism danced in the 
M eyes of a boy who did not like 
English. “If Uncle Sam wants us to save 
paper, why not cut out writing composi- 
tions? They all go into the wastebasket 
eventually—even the good ones.” 

This boy was not alone in rebelling 
against that vicious circle of the English 
classroom, symbolized by the wastebasket. 
Long before salvage became the word of 
the nation, I had been on the alert for ways 
to keep good writing out of the waste- 
basket and to motivate better writing by 
finding a useful purpose. Like hundreds of 
other English classes we had prepared class 
booklets and magazines with an enthusiasm 
which was repeatedly deflated by the lack 
of readers. 

Unexpectedly we found our “market” as 
a by-product of a unit on journalism. Our 
study of the newspaper had aroused such 
enthusiasm as to exhaust the knowledge of 

—_— -— 


Eprror’s Note: “For a long time,” wrote 
the author in submitting this article, “I 
have been interested in avoiding waste in 
pupil composition—in finding ways in which 
boys and girls can learn to write by doing 
something useful for their school, commu- 
nity, or country. The result is our two-year- 
old Press Club, an activity of the English 
department which was developed with the 
cooperation of the managing editor of the 
Utica Observer-Dispatch, and which sup- 
plies school news to the paper. The whole 
school—faculty, student body, and janitor 
staff, work with the club.” Miss Hanford 
teaches English in the Utica Free Academy, 


Utica, N.Y., and is sponsor of the Press 
Club. 


both textbook and teacher, and we had 
called in the managing editor of the local 
paper for further information. At the close 
of his talk, he answered questions, the last 
of which proved most significant: “What is 
the attitude of your paper toward school 
news?” 

The editor replied with a hearty invita- 
tion: “We like it. Why don’t you boys and 
girls send in some news stories? Perhaps 
your teacher . . .” Purposeful glances shot 
my way as the speaker pointed out that this 
large high school was teeming with stories 
and that, except for events of major im- 
portance, it was a field not covered by regu- 
lar reporters. 

Back in the classroom on the following 
day, enthusiasm ran high. Pupils sensed at 
once that this was not an ordinary assign- 
ment: they had been commissioned to cover 
the news—they were writing for print. On 
the morrow not a single pupil presented the 
old familiar “I couldn’t think of anything 
to write about.” 

The “down-to-earthers” reported on club 
activities, listed the new cheer leaders, and 
collected statistics on entering freshmen, 
while the more imaginative wrote humorous 
features. One boy who had interviewed the 
painters decorating the third floor began 
his story with the painter’s remark, “I'd 
rather paint a zoo!” and went on to relate 
the troubles of a workman. After enduring 
a barrage of pupil questions, the poor fel- 
low had been locked in the cloakroom when 
an absent-minded teacher went to lunch. 

Even the unpopular task of correcting 
and recopying the stories was accepted with 
good grace as an essential step in going to 
print. 
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When our column appeared in the Sun- 
day paper, I read it with satisfaction but, 
unit-bound in my thinking, labeled it as a 
profitable conclusion to our study of the 
newspaper. Successful writers who had 
“tasted print” thought otherwise; to them 
our experiment was the opening wedge for a 
new and engrossing activity. “Let’s do it 
again. And how about organizing a Press 
Club and taking in good writers from other 
classes?” And so eventually, with the help 
of the head of our English Department and 
the approval of our principal, that is what 
we did. 

Following the advice of the editor, who 
was guest-speaker at our first program meet- 
ing, we divided our school into news beats 
and enlisted two boys from the Camera 
Club as news photographers. With an en- 
larged staff and more systematic organiza- 
tion we rapidly increased our output, al- 
though our awakening ability to see a story 
in life around us accounted for much of our 
expanding news space. 

Naturally we began by reporting school 
activities as they happened: the Pan- 
American program by the Spanish Club, the 
tea in the home-economics apartment, the 
organization of an Electrical Club. Soon we 
realized that coming events cast their news 
shadow before them, and we announced 
plans for reorganization of the student 
council, for the tri-school photography 
exhibit, and for the program of one-act 
plays by the dramatic club. 

After we had exclaimed over the con- 
venience of the new telephones which had 
been installed in all classrooms, someone 
sensed that new equipment is news. We also 
began to be aware of times and seasons as 
reflected in school life. Christmas spirit, 
examination gloom, spring fever, and the 
traditional autographing of senior year- 
books at Commencement gave us articles 
of human interest. 

Our principal suggested that we watch 
the work of various departments whose 
pupils served their school or community 


even while perfecting their own skill. We 
found good stories there. 

By this time we had come to feel that we 
were covering the news with reasonable full- 
ness, and thought with amusement of early 
days when we had worried lest we run out 
of material. Just before smugness had set in, 
the editor called our attention to a com- 
pletely neglected source of literally hun- 
dreds of stories. “Look for the unusual,” he 
told us, “in your fellow pupils, their back- 
grounds, achievements, skills and interests.” 

Almost at once pupil reporters “caught 
on” and began to see stories in people. Our 
photographer rushed in with a tall boy in 
tow to ask whether he could “write up 
George”, who in spite of a ten-mile daily 
trip to school held a nearly perfect attend- 
ance record, Another reporter interviewed 
two refugees from Germany, who had much 
to tell us about secondary education abroad. 

Assignments took on new meaning when 
viewed as news. A junior-high-school history 
class visited a nearby ropewalk (a rope 
factory), one of the city’s oldest active in- 
dustries. In this quaint old building, ac- 
cording to persistent local legend, runaway 
slaves once found shelter. Our photog- 
rapher got a picture of the ropewalker as he 
showed the children how rope is made, and 
our reporter prodded him with questions 
for an interesting feature. 

Our latest discovery in news gathering 
technique was the poll. Beginning with 
small-scale samplings of pupil opinion, we 
finally put out an all-school questionnaire 
which gave us features on topics as diverg- 
ent as popular nicknames and pupil defense 
activities. 

During the school year we were too busy 
to analyze methods or results. We did, 
however, keep scrapbooks of all our 
columns, which have helped us to see our 
work as a whole. In the first place, we were 
impressed by the extent to which the under- 
taking had been a cooperative project, in- 
volving the whole school. We felt that our 
column, read by most pupils of the school 
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either in their own papers or on the school 
bulletin board, had helped to strengthen a 
spirit of unity in a student body of widely 
diversified interests. 

Letters from alumni in the service in re- 
mote corners of the world proved that our 
column traveled far. Corrections and occa- 
sional compliments from parents and alum- 
ni at home showed us that, through our 
columns, the citizens of the city were learn- 
ing about and gaining interest in the activi- 
ties of their oldest and largest high school. 

As a teacher I was most concerned with 
the Press Club as a language-teaching ac- 
tivity. Although in the stress of action there 
was time only to wonder why, I knew that 
our unconventional approach to the prob- 
lems of composition often worked better 
than the best laid plans of the classroom. 
Stripped of the glamour of the print-ways, 
here were composition assignments whose 
inherent difficulties were obvious: discover- 
ing something to write about that would 
interest the whole community, getting the 
facts accurately, finding a gripping lead, 
unrolling the story with force and economy. 
Yet, although the undertaking involved 
long hours of effort, the pupils toiled with 
persisting enthusiasm and rapidly increas- 
ing skill. Experience and observation have 
gradually revealed the reasons. 

In the first place, the staff of Press Club 
were motivated by a real-life purpose. It 
was the motive of service that kept staff 
members persistently on the job before 
school and long after dismissal. Further- 
more, winning a by-line for a clever feature 
story was a real reward which greatly out- 
weighed any honor grade for a classroom 
composition. 

Reality in our method as well as our pur- 
pose also boosted morale, for we followed 
as closely as possible the technique and 
terminology of the reporter, as they were 
explained to us by the editor. “Covering a 
story” as a staff member equipped with press 
card and reporter’s notebook and “turning 
out copy” on properly headed “slug sheets” 


had an appeal that no composition assign- 
ment could equal. Even such bothersome 
details as punctuation and capitalization 
took on new interest when the editor sent 
us a copy of the newspaper’s style guide, a 
handbook which during the year was well 
thumbed by all reporters. 

What I now consider the second reason 
for our success at first seemed to me an 
inexplicable paradox—the workshop at- 
mosphere. Judging by the repressed quiet 
of the classroom, I was often distressed by 
our hum of activity. For a long time I 
marveled that inspiration seemingly sprang 
out of confusion and that often better writ- 
ing was done amidst the laughter and chat- 
ting than in the silence of the classroom. 
Gradually I concluded that creation is not 
necessarily a silent process and that our at- 
tempt to produce good individual work in 
the friendly atmosphere of informal com- 
radeship was not, after all, sheer educa- 
tional heresy. 

It was not so hard to discover why pupil 
writers forged ahead so rapidly in ability 
both to see a story and to get it down. Here 
were boys and girls who really liked to 
write. Youthful enthusiasm, however, often 
needs to punch a time clock, lest it slip 
away into that profitless realm of persistent 
daydreaming; Press Club with its Friday 
deadline was such a time clock for these 
young writers. 

Although the development of skill in 
writing was the avowed purpose of the or- 
ganization, I have been glad to observe 
evidence of such beneficial by-products as an 
increased respect for accuracy and a “burnt- 
finger” caution not too unlike good judg- 
ment. 

Best of all the lessons Press Club offered 
its members was the broadening experi- 
ence of contacts with the many-sided life of 
our cosmopolitan high school, as well as a 
stimulating association with the local paper 
which printed our news. Of necessity much 
of our news came from the faculty, and 
person-to-person contacts with the various 
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members on the teaching staff was an experi- 
ence rewarding in increased poise, assurance 
and consideration. The friendly, helpful 
interest of the editor and his staff was en- 
couraging to all members of Press Club and 
of real personal value to several members 
for whom this contact meant jobs after 
graduation. 

A salvage campaign often turns up un- 
expected treasure—as we did—in what can be 
called vocational experience. Today—in the 
press and on the air—the foreign correspond- 
ent lives a life of adventure, thrills, and 
service. So it is only natural that pupils who 


SCHOOL YEAR: In Maryland, the average num- 
ber of days in the school year is 187, while in 
Mississippi the average is only 146. Between this 
high and this low range the other 46 states. In 
Maryland, comments Pennsylvania Public Instruc- 
tion, children are offered about 2 months of school- 
ing more each year than is given the pupils in 
Mississippi—a 28% greater educational advantage. 
In the 12 states with the shortest school years, boys 
and girls receive about one month less of schooling 
each year than the pupils of the 12 states with the 
longest school years. But to make the comparison 
worse, “short terms are usually accompanied by 
lower-paid teachers and poorer buildings and teach- 


ers”, 

THEMES: A college scholarship student whose 
composition marks were below the standard set by 
her other subjects remarked that in high school 
no theme had ever been returned to her corrected, 


states W. Allen Grove in School and Society. The 
author then queried students in the remedial Eng- 


— 


Eptror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. Readers granting such limitations may find 
these flashes in the pan interesting, provocative— 
sometimes amusing. 


have a way with words should feel the urge 
toward journalism. To learn first hand the 
exacting detail, the plodding routine, the 
perpetual responsibility, and the frequent 
criticisms which lurk behind the headlines 
is a salutary experience for young would-be 
writers. 

Our salvage campaign commends itself 
as an attractive experiment for others to 
try. Every school has “what it takes”—news, 
a community newspaper, and pupils who 
like to do things. There’s nothing to lose 
and much to gain in good school publicity 
and invaluable pupil experience. 


FINDINGS * * * 


lish classes maintained by Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. On a showing of hands he found that 45% 
of the remedial-English students had never had 
their high-school themes corrected and returned 
to them. An “unestimated but goodly number” 
vociferously vouched: “I never even wrote a theme! 
We read literature!” 


BOYS: The average boy grows 7 inches and gains 
42% in weight during his junior-high-school career, 
according to a brochure of the San Jose, Cal., School 
Department as reported in Sierra Educational News. 
The average 7th-grade boy: 12.6 years, 514” high, 
weight 95 Ibs. Average gth-grade boy: 15 years, 
574" high, weight 135 Ibs. 


NAVY TEST: An arithmetic test of 20 problems, 
similar in type and difficulty to that given to Navy 
enrollees, was given to the pupil in grades 7 to 12 
of an Iowa school, reports E. C. Denny in Midland 
Schools. The 12th-grade boys made a mean score of 
71.9, a shade better than the mean reported for 
college graduates, which was 71.8. Pupils on each 
grade level exceeded the mean scores for navy 
enrollees with equivalent schooling. The mean 
score for high-school graduates in the navy was 
56.1. The gth-grade pupils scored 54.7, the 7th- 
grade pupils 44.3. The most frequent mistake 
throughout all the papers was in the fundamental 
processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division, and failure to handle the decimal 
point. Study of the pupils’ papers shows that errors 
are individualistic rather than general. This means 
that remedial work must be planned for the indi- 
vidual pupil rather than for the group as a whole. 
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Our GLIDER CLUB: 


How the Phoenix high schools organized it, how 
By much it cost to start, and what members do 


D. F. STONE 


HE SAHUARO Gliding and Soaring Club 
an organized in the late summer of 
1941. Its primary purpose was to provide 
flight training for high-school boys between 
the ages of 17 and 19, who were not eligible 
for the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
open to college men. 

A meeting of the principals and deans of 
men of the five schools of the Phoenix 
Secondary System was called by the super- 
intendent. The coordinator of Civilian Pilot 
Training of the Phoenix Junior College was 
asked to submit a plan of organization, giv- 
ing a brief outline of the scope of the 
activity and probable cost of equipment. 
This was done and was accepted by the 
committee, and the coordinator was chosen 
faculty sponsor of the new club. 

A permanent glider club committee was 
then selected with a faculty representative 
from each of the participating schools. All 
but one of these men had had actual flight 
experience. It was decided to limit pupil 
membership to 20. After consideration of 


i 


Eprror’s Note: Much of the credit for 
the powerful Lufftwaffe, which lorded it in 
the skies of Europe during the first two 
years of the war, is said to go back to the 
gliding and soaring clubs of German youth. 
These were the basis of an air training and 
planning program while the Versailles 
treaty was still in force. Because such clubs 
provide valuable pre-flight experience, we 
invited this account of the Sahuaro Gliding 
and Soaring Club of the Phoenix, Ariz., 
High Schools. The author is sponsor of the 
Club. 


the question of purchasing a factory-built 
glider versus an approved kit, the latter 
was decided upon in the interest of 
economy. 

Memberships were to be sold at $25 a 
share, thus assuring the club a working 
capital of $500. This would cover the pur- 
chase of the kit, insurance, and trailer, and 
pay a licensed aircraft and engine mechanic 
for his time in supervising the assembly of 
the ship. 

The construction of the glider was turned 
over to the head of the aircraft department 
of the Arizona Vocational School, one of the 
five member-schools of the system. 

Late in September a publicity program 
was inaugurated in the secondary schools. 
The faculty-glider-committee member in 
each school called meetings and accepted 
memberships. As soon as approximately 
half of the memberships had been paid, a 
Briegleb single-place utility glider was or- 
dered, the several items comprising the kit 
to be supplied as needed. The work pro- 
gressed satisfactorily until steel tubing for 
the fuselage was required. By this time the 
question of priorities for these materials 
had become acute. However, the matter was 
taken up with the Priority Board, and a 
preference rating was obtained authorizing 
the release of the balance of the kit ma- 
terials. 

Late in January the glider committee de- 
cided to hold a weekly meeting of the mem- 
bers of the club, devoting one hour per 
week to the subjects of Theory of Flight, 
Meteorology, and Civil Air Regulations. 
These classes were handled in rotation by 
the committee members and the sponsor, 
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and proved of great value in maintaining 
interest while the ship was under construc- 
tion. 

The glider is now nearing completion 
and should be ready for licensing early in 
July. As thermal activity will be at its 
height in this area, soaring conditions 
should be ideal. 

There should be no difficulty in forming 
a glider club in any high school, provided 
the school has an automotive or aircraft 
shop where the ship could be assembled. 
It is doubtful whether factory-built gliders 
will be available until after the war is 
over. It is necessary to secure the service of 
a licensed aircraft mechanic to supervise the 
work, as the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion will not permit the operation of any 
unlicensed aircraft, nor will it license a ship 
built by other than a licensed mechanic. A 
test flight is also required and can only be 
made by a commercial glider pilot. 

The man chosen to sponsor the club 
should at least hold a private pilot cer- 
tificate, with a rating in light airplanes. It 
will also be necessary to obtain the services 
of a commercial glider pilot to give flight 
instruction. It goes without saying that a 
most essential qualification for sponsor- 
ship is a really deep-rooted interest in glid- 
ing and soaring. 

Because gliding and soaring are naturally 
group activities requiring a crew of several 
persons, glider clubs have become very 
popular in some parts of the country. Glid- 
ing and soaring provide very valuable 
pre-power plane training, and are most en- 
joyable sports. If the activity is carefully 
supervised and competent instruction is 
given the club members, it is a direct and 
valuable contribution to the war effort. 

Following is the prospectus of our Club, 
showing its budget: 
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BUDGET 

BG-6 Intermediate Sailplane Kit ........... $235, 
Tow-line and release, etc. .............0..0.. 25, 
Trailer to be built at Vocational Shop ........ 50 
Used tow-car (Ford V8 with body cut down) ... 100 
EmCOrpewetiom GOS ow... ccc ccccccccccasccccce 50 
P. L. and P. D. Insurance (year) ............ 105, 
Transportation from factory ................ 15 

BEE. ncobicdcdamededessavenesbscadaswe $580 


Starting with a membership not to exceed 20, 
the club would be organized with a quota of mem. 
bers from each of the participating institutions. 
Membership shares are to be $25 each, and monthly 
dues per member $1.50. The total income for the 
first 12 months would thus be as follows: 


Memberships ..............- $500 

TED 2 civ sceses ceeds 360 
WE Grcdehsenasnccheee $860 
QUALIFICATIONS 


1. Applicant must be at least 17 years old 
at time of application. 

2. Applicant must have received full 
parental consent. 

3. Applicant must be enrolled in one of 
the member schools as a regularly enrolled 
student. 

4. Applicant must be physically fit as 
certified to by his school or family physician. 

5. Applicant must have logged recently 
at least two hours of dual or solo airplane 
time or agree to take such time prior to his 
first glider instruction. 

6. Upon graduation from Phoenix Junior 
College, the applicant must offer his mem- 
bership for sale to the club at a value not to 
exceed $15 for the first year of membership 
or any part thereof; $10 for the second year 
or any part thereof; and $6 for the third 
year or any part thereof, except that such 
member will not be required to sell his share 
subsequent to graduation or upon leaving 
the institution in which he was enrolled 
until the beginning of the succeeding semes- 
ter. 











The Extracurriculum 


Attleboro High 
has a fair plan 


and the TEACHER’S LOAD 


By PHILIP L. GARLAND 


OUGHLY SPEAKING, a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since the concept of the 
extracurriculum first took root in American 
secondary education. That the movement 
has “jes’ growed”, like Topsy, is evidenced 
by the extraordinary amount of confusion 
which exists in the administration of the 
extracurricular program today. 

In the midst of such confusion the high- 
school principal, facing practical problems 
in the administration of his own program, 
is likely to find little help in the writings of 
authorities or surveys of practice through- 
out the country. Moreover, problems of the 
extent and character of extracurricular ac- 
tivities in the individual school can actually 
be solved only in terms of that school’s 
philosophy and resources. This is the 
writer's excuse for offering the following 
brief account of an experiment conducted 
in his own school—an experiment by which 
one school learned to evaluate its extra- 
curricular program and to arrive at a fair 
estimate of the teacher-load. 


— #- - 


Epitor’s Note: The faculty of Attleboro, 
Mass., High School estimated, by methods 
explained in this article, the comparative 
total extracurricular loads of each teacher. 
The analysis revealed striking inequalities. 
Even when the pupil loads of the 31 teach- 
ers were added to the computations, wide 
differences in responstbilities were still ap- 
parent. The author, who is principal of the 
school, admits that statisticians might not 
approve his system of estimating the loads— 
but offers it as a practical means of getting 
at the facts and using them to straighten 
out inequalities. 


At the beginning of the year every teach- 
er was asked to evaluate each of his extra- 
curricular responsibilities on the basis of an 
arbitrary figure of 100 for the advisership 
of the school magazine and yearbook.' The 
publications adviser furnished a rather de- 
tailed account of her duties for discussion 
in a preliminary faculty meeting. Teachers 
were thus able to familiarize themselves 
with the actual work involved in a re- 
sponsibility which was established as the 
hardest activity and a criterion by which to 
judge their own duties. 

Table I is the adviser’s inventory of the 
“hardest activity”, the duties of which were 
shown to require a total of 145-170 hours a 
year. 


I. Account of the Duties and Time Requirements 
of the Sponsorship of School 
Publications 


Magazines—3 issues annually 
OCedimary wedk ......sccccccsccecccee 2-3 


Conferences with pupil staff members 1-14 

Conferences with office and faculty 
SRE onc coscscccccvesossscves ly 

Den GRMTUNE 6 ccc dnscvceccccenene Y-l 


Intensive preparations before going to 
press: 3 weeks of work three times 


BD YORE cocccccccscsccsvcsccvesces 14-9 
Checking material ...............-: 2-3 
Checking typed pages .............. 14-2 
Reading galley proofs ............. 2 
Reading page proofs ............... 1 
Conferences with printer ........... 1 


Attendance at district conventions three 
CMES B FEAT 2.2.0... 0 ceeceseeeses 7-8 


1The National Survey of Secondary Education 
(1932) supports the sponsorship of school publica- 
tions as the most exacting job in the extracur- 
riculum, The survey indicates that by far the 
greatest time required of sponsors of activities in 
224 representative high schools in the country is 
in connection with publications. The complete fig- 
ures show a range of from 2.5 hours a week for 
club work to 13 plus hours for publications. 
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Yearbook—preparation inning g weeks 
before close of aw | year 


For about 6 weeks .........6....s000s 
Conferences with staff .............. 
Conferences with editor-in-chief .... 
Conferences with printer ........... 
Conferences with engravers ........ 
Conferences with photographers .. 
Conferences with enter ok assistants .. 


Three weeks of intensive preparation .. 
Checking preliminary material ..... 
Checking final ty material ...... 
Proof reading—galley proofs and pages 
For the purpose of the experiment, any 
duty beyond a brief homeroom period 
(which is primarily an administrative unit) 
and a regular teaching program of five 
classes counted as extracurricular. 

For example, teachers included the home- 
room program—a_ bi-weekly _ thirty-five- 
minute period with their homeroom pupils 
—although responsibility for attendance 
taking and other duties connected with the 
opening period in the morning were ex- 
cluded. Certain men teachers assisting in 
the coaching of athletics but receiving no 
salary increment for this work properly 
included time thus spent as extracurricular. 

In short, any responsibility assigned by 
the principal over and above the duties 
involved in the ten-minute opening period 
in the morning and five periods of regular 
teaching were to be considered as extra- 
curricular, The variety of these extracur- 
ricular duties, as reported by thirty-one 
staff members, is shown in Table II. 
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II, Extracurricular Duties as Reported 
by Teachers 


Band (adviser) Hi-Y club 

Band (drill master) Homeroom program 

Baseball (assistant to NYA program 
coach) Press club 

Cafeteria duty Print club 

Camera club Publications 

Candy sale, senior play School accounts 

Class adviser Senior play (directing) 

Class day program Senior social 


Debating Sketch club 
Football (assistant to Student council 

coach) Study hall 
French club Tennis 


Graduation essays Tickets, senior play 


Table III gives figures submitted by the 
teachers to indicate the sum total of their 
extracurricular duties, valued on a basis 


of 100 for the duties of the publications 
sponsor. Weights assigned to single duties 
are not included in the list, but study of 
the individual reports resulted in the dis- 
covery that three teachers considered single 
duties to be more difficult than the adviser- 
ship of the magazine and the yearbook. 
These three duties were advising the senior 
class, directing the senior play, and sponsor- 
ing the print club, and were rated as 160, 
135, and 110, respectively. 


Ill. Teachers’ Weights for their Total 
Extracurricular Loads 


Teacher Weight Teacher Weight 
bocdesesevesdc go WMccvenduceces 95 
Biccvsissccas 205 WB vcikcoeseese 5 
eS 175 De <6 cb vevcess 125 
Ae duvieginaminl 225 BBs cvcoweecias 60 
* SPR ee 242 a ee 120 
Gu ccccsevsucs 270 Gc cccvcvegess 155 

ov saceseaeas 105 eee 
WP enccvesscas 160 BR coccecccess go 
\| 100 Soe 105, 
Peer ryte 125 Dv tavnsdveuss 25 
errr rs 70 BP oc esasecceee 60 
ORs woes cvcnasy 150 GB. cwevssseses 150 
nee 140 OM, tne Ondmewns 70 
BA. cvdcsecenes 105 BB. cccvccccce 75 
Pere r eT 50 Mid sévcetecue go 
Dy <acvieucnn ods 140 


* Publications sponsor. Weight of 160 includes 
60 for homeroom program, (All figures are given in 
round numbers to the nearest 5.) 

From the total weights submitted certain 
facts were immediately apparent. 

(1) More than half the sponsors judged their 
total extracurricular loads to be greater than that 
involved in the sponsorship of the school publica- 
tions (100). 

(2) Five teachers felt their total loads to be 
heavier than the job of sponsoring the school 
publications plus the management of a homeroom 
program (160). 


Taken at face value, the figures would 
indicate tremendous inequalities in the 
extent to which teachers were sharing the 
total extracurricular responsibilities of the 
school (range of 25-270). Before definite 
conclusions could be drawn, however, wide 
disagreement in values submitted for single 
activities made it clear that the figures 
would have to be equated by means of the 
median. 

The homeroom program, for example, 
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was variously weighted by twenty-seven 
teachers concerned at from 5 to go. The 
median weight for this activity proved 
to be 26. Similar consideration of the 
weights ascribed for study-hall supervision 
yielded a median of 43, and figures for 
cafeteria duty ranging from 0 to 30 gave a 
median of 10. Correction by means of these 
median weights resulted in a more accurate 
picture of the single duties as well as of the 
total extracurricular load of each teacher. 
The corrected totals are shown in Table 
IV. 


IV. Corrected Weights for Total 
Extracurricular Load 


Teacher Weight Teacher Weight 
B. ccsvecccees 105, BP ccccccccess 85 
Sievers sccnne 55 OD. o wwicscesas 65 
Di sesieskian ews 150 BD. socccsossad 100 
Eniawndeemene 155 i ccicuxiwans $5 
Réndnepneenod 200 GE cavcesveccs 120 
Gu rwconteaeas 75 BD <scsenwenes 155 
OD .saceeeunnes 110 Bice cas cneecee 75 
Pb chagaiens 125 Die niuctencads 75 
S.uscatdan eee 70 sans ance 125 

BOaic vcbsceswws 125 GB. sccvevivess 30 
ORs scan kas 35 Pesncesihenes 70 
SRe onccasavece go GB. veccoscuces 100 
Mi wadneas veae 75 Oise cectcvens 85 
BA vcvsesccvens 95 GO. .cccccccccs 75 
i ccensauwacs 45 OR ov ndurewiges 165 
9G. .oscccccces go 


* Publications sponsor, Corrected weight of 125 
includes supervision of magazine and yearbook 
(“hardest activity”) and homeroom se gone 100 
plus 26. (All figures are given in round numbers 
to the nearest 5.) 

From Tabie IV it appears that five teach- 
ers were carrying an extracurricular load 
greater than that of the publications spon- 
sor. But at this point another factor had 
to be considered, without which any con- 
clusion regarding the teacher’s load would 
have little value. This final factor was the 
pupil load. A figure representing the aver- 
age number of pupils per class, times the 
number of recitations per week, was there- 
fore added to the extracurricular weight, 
as shown in Table V. 


V. Total Load (Extracurriculum 
Plus Pupil Load) 


Teacher E-C PL Total 
D ccsciutusenne 105, 805 10 
BS <ccarsebanaoh 55 820 75 
© sinctudadane 150 25 875 


@ csesicsdeceet 155 go 5 


E. san@sccvusees 200 675 875 
D wesvevcecssac 15 810 885, 
fiéveksusecnd 110 552 662 
et hcdasvendnie 125 645 70 
@ svccccccssves 70 735 bos 
BD ccccccccccecs 125 735 860 
OF Bcccwiteseces $5 815 850 
eee Tee Ty 3o 710 740 
OE leksedeestdave 75 700 775 
ME Gcéedceewosns 95 610 705 
UE chatesiaacnc¥e 45 550 595 
OS sateweadevees go 685, 775 
DD ldvauivessscusn 85 765, 850 
OP ibsanenveadead 65 835 goo 
BD ccescccccvevos 100 625, 725 
 Oerrrrrrey er 35 780 815 
BE seccctccnesus 120 620 740 
OP scivcdeccunde 155 605, 760 
Oe Snrscns<peune 75 (Librarian) 
7S 75 705, 7 
BE... cscceovcsccss 125 745 870 
DD cwcsccvcvccns go 770 800 
BP ccssccccccsse 70 790 860 
Oe weseccacnveas 100 760 860 
RTS ee 85 760 845 
OP <pwkseeasecnve 75 518 593 
a ‘egtdsvescasesy 165, 785 g50 


* Publications sponsor. 


The average of the final total-load 
weights (range of 595-950) was approxi- 
mately 810. In the light of this average the 
total load of the publications sponsor (770) 
did not appear unreasonable; and allowing 
for a certain amount of deviation above and 
below the average, the approximate level 
of 760-860 was determined as a desirable 
standard for the total individual load of all 
teachers. 

Nineteen teachers appeared to be carry- 
ing a reasonable load in terms of this stand- 
ard, while the load of five appeared to be 
excessive and the load of seven, unduly 
light. Certain adjustments indicated by 
these figures were made at once wherever it 
was possible to do so without disruption 
of the program. Plans were also set in mo- 
tion for equalizing the load for the follow- 
ing year by adjustments in the assignment 
of both teaching and extracurricular re- 
sponsibilities. 

To summarize, the high-school principal 
attempting to discover what is a reasonable 
extracurricular load for his teachers will 
find little help in the professional literature 
on the subject. Instead, the answer will be 
found to lie within his own school. 
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What is needed first of all is faculty 
thinking in terms of the school’s total pro- 
gram—the extracurriculum as well as the 
subject curriculum. Whatever activities are 
agreed upon as important for the particular 
school will constitute the job that needs 
to be done. Faculty agreement on this 
point will be found to be more than half 
the battle. 

The extracurriculum will be determined 
in large measure by the philosophy of edu- 
cation to which a majority of the faculty 
members subscribe, and resources adequate 
for the program will usually be found close 
at hand. 

When the nature and extent of the extra- 
curriculum are agreed upon, it will be 
possible to determine a fair share of the 
total load for the individual teacher. Be- 
cause of individual differences the work of 
sponsoring and advising pupil activities 
may be expected to fall in unequal amounts 


upon various staff members, but adjust. 
ment either in extracurricular assignments 
or in regular teaching duties will compen- 
sate for marked inequalities which may 
appear in the individual load. High-school 
teachers who have shared in evaluating the 
program will in few cases fail to accept in 
good spirit their just portion of the load. 
This opinion is borne out by the favorable 
reactions of the teachers to the experiment 
here summarized. 

The numerical results of the experiment 
will have little or no value for other schools, 
It is freely admitted, also, that the method 
followed would hardly withstand the in- 
spection of scientists and statisticians. Nev- 
ertheless, there may be in this experiment 
by one school a suggestion of value for 
administrators and faculties of other schools 
who face the same problem, namely, what 
is a reasonable load of teacher sesponsibil- 
ity in the extracurriculum? 


Do Your Work in the School Building 
Instead of Taking It Home! 


When the teacher quits school in the middle of 
the afternoon and carries along several hours of 
school work to be done at home, it’s bad for the 
teacher and bad for his reputation in the com- 
munity, writes Lindley J. Stiles, director of instruc- 
tion in the Boulder, Colo., Public Schools, in Colo- 
rado School Journal: 

1. Bad for the teacher, because he goes through 
the day, from morning to bedtime, worrying about 
work unfinished, unable to engage in wholly care- 
free recreational activities. 

2. Bad for the teacher's reputation, because 
everyone sees him leave school at an hour when 
others are still working—and doesn’t see him labor- 
ing on at home. (“Pretty soft snap, teaching a few 
hours a day and only five days a week, and getting 
paid more than they earn.”) 

This impression in the community could he 
corrected, and the teacher’s mental health improved, 
if teachers would learn to do their school work at 
school. 

“Teachers as a group tend to have poor mental 


health. One of the causes for this condition is their 
inability to get away from their school work. When 
they leave the school building they carry with them 
their unfinished tasks, their occupational worries, 
their concern for the welfare of pupils and the 
nervous tensions incident to life in the school- 
room. ... 

“The teacher can free himself from this feeling 
by adopting the practice of doing all school work 
at the school building. 

“It may be necessary, at times, for the teacher to 
return to school in the evening to complete an 
urgent task. Such occasions will probably be infre- 
quent because he will strive to complete his work 
during the regular school day, but when they do 
occur it is just as well for him and the teaching 
profession that the community realize that he is 
working overtime—a realization that does not exist 
when he does his extra work at home. When mem- 
bers of the community see a light in the teacher's 
schoolroom in the evening, they know he is work- 
ing.” 
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Education, Also, Must Fight a 


By 
OVID PARODY 


UGAR RATIONING, gas rationing, defense 
S activities, stamps and bonds, Victory 
Gardens and such are all vital parts of our 
war effort. For the present they are the ac- 
tivities which have first call upon teachers’ 
out-of-class energies. The future will prob- 
ably see an increase of these and similar 
activities. More and more there will be a 
tendency for teachers to see this war in 
terms of stamps, cards, bonds, certificates, 
questionnaires, long hours, tedious work, 
fatigue and irritability. Emotional reserves 
—the bases of supply for morale—will run 
low. 

There is therefore great need that it be 
pointed out, again and again, that for edu- 
cation there is no escape from the position 
so much feared by military strategists—the 
two-front war. We shall have to continue 
and perhaps increase our contribution to 
the winning of the war and at the same 
time make a maximum contribution to the 
winning of the peace. There should be no 
doubt that the winning of the peace will 


——e —- 


Epiror’s Note: The author points out 
here the wartime urgency of fuller coopera- 
tion between local school systems and social 
agencies. He asks educators to advocate a 
permanent local Council of Social Agencies, 
which, as one of its activities, would serve 
the board of education in an advisory capac- 
ity. Such councils have been established in 
many communities, And through them the 
schools can play a bigger part in social plan- 
ning and work—and keep their curriculums 
more in touch with reality. Mr. Parody is 
principal of Drum Hill Junior High School, 
Peekskill, N.Y. 


TWO-FRONT WAR 


call for nothing less than total social and 
economic reconstruction. 

If this reconstruction is to be carried on 
under the guidance of the democratic phi- 
losophy (as eventually it must), then the 
task is primarily an educational one. Hence 
education should find itself congenial to the 
task of reconstruction and the task should 
impose a new educational orientation. Un- 
til recently social and economic reconstruc- 
tion through education seemed the height 
of radicalism. Now it appears as our one 
last glimmer of hope for all mankind. 

If, then, the present situation demands an 
education adequate to the task of total re- 
construction, we should at least begin to 
scout this new front. According to the demo- 
cratic philosophy such reconstruction, like 
charity, should begin at home. It’s stagger- 
ing to realize that the entire world has to 
be remade, but it is exhilarating to sense 
that the battle can be fought, and won or 
lost, on our own Main Street. As Main 
Street goes, so goes the world. What would 
the total social and economic reconstruc- 
tion of “Our Town” actually look like? 

In “Our Town” we find several rather 
pressing social problems. We find that the 
needs of our people for employment, health, 
housing, recreation, family and child care, 
education, local government, general com- 
munity betterment and the like are being 
inadequately met. We also find that there 
are many agencies at work trying to bring 
together more effectively the needs and re- 
sources of our community. 

Among these typical agencies are the 
Federal Employment Service, Public Health 
Department, Welfare Department, public 
schools, churches, Associated Charities, 
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YMCA, Children’s Court, Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, American 
Association of University Women, Family 
and Child Care Department, Children’s 
Association, etc. These agencies have de- 
veloped in response to a community need. 
Thus far they have been working inde- 
pendently of each other on their respective 
problems, but they now find that their prob- 
lems are so interrelated that the individual 
attack is rather futile. 

“Butch” Smith is brought into Children’s 
Court for stealing. The Court investigates 
and finds that the boy is maladjusted in his 
school work because of reading disability. 
He lives in a slum area and associates with 
a gang in his out-of-school time. The father 
is unemployed and has to look after five 
other younger children because his wife is 
an invalid. Whenever the father gets a little 
money from doing odd jobs he goes on a 
drunken spree. 

Which agency can successfully handle this 
case alone? It should be quite apparent that 
anything like an adequate solution would 
require the cooperative attack of several 
agencies. 

Experiences of this sort have made it 
clear that the Battle of Main Street can be 
won only by the cooperative technique of 
total attack. The Battle of Main Street is 
also part of a total war. 

How can “Our Town” mobilize for the 
Battle of Main Street? 

Let all agencies in each community, now 
working on social and economic problems 
or seeking to promote the community wel- 
fare, come together and form a central or- 
ganization. This has been done in many 
communities. It may take the form of a 
Council of Social Agencies or a Coordinat- 
ing Council such as exists in many com- 
munities today. The members of such a 
council would be sensitive to all the social 
problems of the community and would 
serve in an advisory capacity to the board 
of education. 

As now organized it is impossible for 


members of boards of education, who are 
generally employed full time in lay capaci- 
ties, to be fully informed about community 
needs. It is also expensive, time consuming, 
and generally ineffective for the school 
board periodically to conduct or sponsor 
social surveys. The organization of a perma- 
nent Council of Social Agencies which 
would serve the board in an advisory ca- 
pacity would establish an organic connec- 
tion between educational policy making 
and social need. 

The lack of just such an organic rela- 
tionship is one reason why the school cur- 
riculum is so out of touch with the social 
and economic forces of today. It is true that 
the gap has been narrowed during recent 
years with the introduction of social science 
and the study of modern problems, yet such 
curriculums are related more to nebulous 
social theory than they are rooted in com- 
munity realities. However, once we have 
established communication between the so- 
cial agencies and the board of education, 
the entire school program can be given di- 
rection and all of its activities become more 
purposive and meaningful. 

The forging of this vital link is impor- 
tant but more is needed if we are to mo- 
bilize fully all of our educational resources. 
The role of the superintendent of schools 
needs to be reshaped and enlarged. His role 
as business administrator needs to become 
subordinated to his function as educational 
statesman. 

As a statesman he will seek the counsel of 
a small advisory group which might be 
called his cabinet. His cabinet will be com- 
posed of persons representing various lev- 
els, functions, and viewpoints. Among 
others it would include representatives of 
the lay public, parents, pupils, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and specialists. 
These persons would be liaison officers be- 
tween the superintendent's cabinet and 
their own groups, which would include in- 
terested laymen, parent groups, pupil 
groups, building faculties, and the like. 
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Each school unit would be cooperatively 
organized, controlled, and administered by 
teacher committees, pupil committees, and 

upil-teacher committees. Every school, for 
example, would have a program of genuine 
pupil participation in government through 
homerooms, student councils, etc. Grade 
committees of teachers would cooperatively 
plan units of work for all school levels. 
Guidance, pupil activities, discipline, school 
routine, curriculum construction, and all 
phases of school life would not be treated 
as separate, departmentalized areas, but as 
part of a larger, well-integrated school pro- 
gram in process of continuous growth 
through constant evaluation and revision. 

The Council of Social Agencies as an ad- 
visory group, the board of education rep- 
resentative of the people as a whole, the 
superintendent of schools as coordinator of 
the entire educative process, the superin- 
tendent’s cabinet as an advisory group, and 
the building councils would each have dis- 
tinctive functions, yet ideas, suggestions, 
policies, and programs would flow back and 
forth. The intelligence of all groups would 
be given free play. Full responsibility and 
therefore final authority for the program as 
a whole, would continue to reside in the 
board of education, as the unspecialized lay 
group representing the people as their duly 
elected representatives. 

Such a mobilization of forces as this 
would weld all of the community's resources 
into a unit for a total attack on its prob- 
lems. Human needs, whether those of pu- 
pils or adults, would be directly felt and 
responded to through the entire educational 
organism. Instead of the static, periodic 
studies, surveys, questionnaires, or inven- 
tories we would have dynamic, current data 
on pupil and community needs as a regular 
phase of a continuous planning process. 
Thus the school would truly become the 
community remaking itself. 


oe 


In formulating plans for democratic re- 
construction we should never lose sight of 
the individual. Let us return to the case of 
“Butch” Smith. How would the total attack 
proceed? 

Mr. Smith needs employment; Mrs. 
Smith requires medical care; the family 
needs guidance in child care; the neighbor- 
hood in which they live is in need of slum 
clearance; “Butch” needs remedial-reading 
instruction, supervised recreation after 
school, and perhaps a part-time job. 

The Smiths should not be given these 
things but they should be helped to get 
them. Their problems are so interrelated 
that they need to be attacked together by 
all the community resources available. To 
attack them as separate, isolated problems, 
with each social agency working as an indi- 
vidual unit, is to court disaster. Many such 
disasters will increase the public cry that 
“Social work is a racket”, and add to the 
feeling of frustration felt by many social 
workers, who somehow, hard as they try, 
cannot come to grips with the real nub of 
their problems. 

If we are to win the battle of Main Street 
social agencies will have to develop the co- 
operative technique of the plane-tank team 
of modern war. As for the school curricu- 
lum, consider the leads for its reconstruction 
which would grow out of this tie-up with 
community living. Education for vocations, 
family life and child care, health, recrea- 
tion, housing, citizenship, would become the 
real business of the schools rather than the 
rationing of subject matter to regularly 
scheduled periods of recitation. 

Doubtless the winning of the peace will 
call for the making of a new world order, 
and the Battle of Main Street may seem far 
removed from such a grandiose objective. 
But Main Street is the place to begin and 
education is in the best strategic position to 
open the second front. 


Light verse dealing with educational topics is welcomed and given careful consideration 
by the editors of THe CLEARING House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





~ SCHOOLS for VICTORY ~ 


Department of ideas, plans and news 
on the high schools’ part in the war 


Little Scraps of Junk— 


Junk leaves the household in amounts so small 
that they are hardly worth bothering with; an old 
raincoat from me, a set of worn-out tire chains 
from you, and a bundle of rags from old Mrs. 
McGuffy down the block. Collecting junk is like 
buying War Stamps—you have to keep at it to make 
it count. Also like War Savings, small amounts of 
junk collected regularly by a lot of people add up 
quickly to a tremendous amount.—Junk, pamphlet 
of War Savings Staff. 


High School Victory Corps 
Plan Summarized 


The new High School Victory Corps urged for 
every public and private high school in the nation 
by the U. S. Office of Education is not intended to 
supersede any existing voluntary organizations 
within the school. 

The Victory Corps will offer every high-school 
pupil an opportunity to take a definite place in the 
national war effort. Two aims of the Corps are: 
first, immediate, accelerated, special training of 
youth for that war service they will be expected to 
perform after leaving school; second, active par- 
ticipation of youth while still in school in the 
community’s war effort. 

Every high-school girl and boy is eligible to join 
the general membership of the Victory Corps. Pupils 
within about two years of completing high school 
are eligible for admission to any one of the five spe- 
cial service divisions: 

Land Service, which calls for pre-induction train- 
ing for all branches of the Army except the air. 

Air Service. 

Sea Service, which provides training for all 
branches of the Navy except the air. 

Production Service, offering preparation for war 
industries and agriculture. 

Community Service, offering preparation for 
medical, nursing, teaching, and numerous other 
professions, and for business and civic services. 

To hold general membership, a pupil must be 
participating in a school physical-fitness program 
appropriate to his abilities and probable war work; 
must be studying courses of immediate and future 


usefulness to the war effort; and must be participat- 
ing in at least one wartime activity or service, such 
as air warden, fire watcher, salvage work, care of 
small children of working mothers, etc. 

For membership in one of the five service divisions, 
a pupil must engage in at least three of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Study at least one year of high-school physic 
and three years of high-school mathematics. 

2. Study pre-flight aeronautics. 

3. Study auto mechanics, radio, electricity, or 
vocational shop courses in servicing, maintenance, 
or repair of aircraft. 

4. Participate in a physical-fitness program. 

5. Take military drill. 

A High School Victory Corps Manual has been 
sent to all superintendents of schools and high- 
school principals. Extra copies are now available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C., at 15 cents each. 


18-Year-Olds Enlisting 
or Fidgeting 

For the past few weeks many high-school prin- 
cipals and counselors have been busy giving older 
boys advice on whether to enlist now or compiete 
their school year. 

In New York City, 10% of the boys enrolled in 
high schools are 18 years old, or will be by Dec. 
31. As many as 40 boys in some of these schools had 
left school to enlist during the first three weeks of 
October, reports the New York Times. 

The average high school in the city will lose from 
40 to 200 boys within the next few months, estimated 
Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, principal of Tilden High 
School. He said that his older boys were asking 
questions on enlistment “every hour of the day”. 

About 200 boys are of draft age at Central High 
School of Needle Trades. They are beginning to 
get restless. Dr. Mortimer C. Ritter, principal, said, 
“It’s in the air. You can sense it as you talk to the 
seniors.” 

Most of the principals are persuading the boys 
to remain in school until they complete their 
courses. In all of the high schools, states Dr. John 
E. Wade, superintendent of schools, the pre-induc- 
tion training program is being speeded. 
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Boys in their last semester who enlist this fall, 
and who were doing satisfactory work, will receive 
their diplomas. 


War Service Counselors 


Every high school in Indiana has been asked to 
appoint a “War Service Counselor” by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. The counselor is 
to give guidance to juniors and seniors toward 
their integration into war service when the time 
comes. 


Special Program for Boys 
Nearing Age 18 


Now that the draft age is being lowered to 18, 
the majority of our present 1614-17 year old boys 
will step virtually from the high-school classroom 
into the armed services. Until the armed services 
issue directives for our guidance, states A. H. Lass in 
High Points, much can be done to lay the ground- 
work for this program: 

1. Segregate the 1614-17 year old group in each 
school, and study its abilities and needs for prospec- 
tive service, so that an effective special program can 
be begun. 

2. Have thorough medical examinations given 
these boys, and begin an intensified physical-educa- 
tion program that will produce tougher men. 

3. The number and nature of special courses must 
be increased to provide basic training in many 
technical, mechanical, and scientific skills demanded 
by our modern army and navy. 

4. Wherever possible, the practical application of 
the normal courses should be slanted in the direc- 
tion of the war effort. 

5. Offer systematic guidance so that the boys may 
take their places quickly in the arm of the service 
where they will be most useful. 

6. The school must help to build within this 
group the kind of morale that comes from a passion- 
ate devotion to and deep understanding of the cause 
for which they will fight. In this, every teacher, 
not only the teachers of special courses, is inti- 
mately involved. 


Pupils Promote Blood Bank 


A blood bank with more than 100 donors was 
organized by Tilden High School, New York City, 
under the supervision of teachers, and with the 
cooperation of pupils, teachers, and the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. Pupils are not permitted to 
donate blood, reports High Points, but they acted 
as “salesmen” for this project in their neighborhoods 
and homes. 
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Tonganoxie Gets a Cleaning and 
Pupils Get Picnic 


Tonganoxie, Kan., got quite a cleaning on Oct. 7 
when the 135 pupils of the high school gave this 
town of 1,000 population a 4-hour combing for 
scrap, reports Principal H. A. Williamson to this de- 
partment. 

In the blitz drive, 19 tons of scrap were collected. 
That's about goo pounds for each pupil. 

One boy drew a map of the town, and at a meet- 
ing of the class officers the community was zoned 
into four sections. Each class representative drew 
a number from a hat, designating one section of the 
town as closed territory for the members of his 
class. Classes were broken into squads for each street, 
with corporals and captains in charge. 

Two days before the date set, a senior boy gave 
a short talk about the drive over a neighboring 
radio station. On the afternoon of Oct. 7 all pupils 
paraded through the business district, then dispersed 
to their sections of the town. After all scrap was 
hauled and carried to a vacant lot, the pupils went 
on a picnic. 

Money from the sale of the scrap will be used for 
farewell treats to inductees from the community. 


19 Consumer Topics 


The September issue of Consumer Class Plans, 
monthly teachers’ bulletin of Consumers Union, out- 
lines 19 wartime consumer topics for class study and 
discussion. Included are suggestions on how these 
topics could be used in seven different high- 
school subjects. A free copy of the bulletin may be 
obtained from Consumers Union, 17 Union Square, 
New York City. 


Daily Sports Plan Takes Place 
of Interscholastic Games 


Rubber shortages and other war conditions are 
making it impossible for many small high schools 
to continue with interscholastic games. 

But at Maxwell, Cal., High School, a substitute 
program has been worked out in which competitive 
action is stressed, and boys may win awards ordi- 
narily achieved during a regular sports season, re- 
ports Norman S. Lien in Sierra Educational News. 
And it reaches more of the boys than the sports 
schedule did. 

Gym classes are divided into groups of 6 boys, 
functioning as a single unit in basketball or track, 
but combined with another for games involving 
larger teams. In the competition of these teams, each 
boy receives 15 points toward a letter for playing 

(Continued on next page) 
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on a winning team, 10 points for a tie, and 5 points 
if his team loses. Regular school awards are made 
from these records. 

Last spring the weekly program covered 2 days of 
speedball, one each for basketball, track, and base- 
ball. Speedball rules were changed to give a more 
rugged contact game, by allowing players to run 
with the ball and block with shoulders. 

Baseball was speeded up to allow more hitting 
thrills and innings in a gym period. Two strikes 
were out, foul balls were half a strike, and three 
balls were a walk. 


Pupils Study Pacific 
War Theater 


Now, more than ever before, history should be 
studied not only to gain knowledge of past events, 
but also to develop insight into the happenings of 
today. Accordingly, the history department of 
Ponce de Leon High School, Coral Gables, Fla., is 
applying itself to the study of the Pacific theater of 
the war, reports Kay Tyler in Student Life. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Rabun Johnston, the 
study is being made from geographical, economic 
and political standpoints. Pupils have made maps 
of war areas, including Australia, Hawaii, the 
Philippine Archipelago, and other sections. Vital 
war materials of the region, such as tungsten, man- 
ganese, tin, and nickel, are studied in connection 
with their influence on war strategy. Pupils engaged 
in reference work have found many articles pub- 
lished years before World War II that are sadly 
prophetic of happenings in the Pacific area. 


Poll Shows Sentiment Shifts 
on Length of War 


National public-opinion polls on live wartime 
issues, which readers might wish to try on their 
classes or student bodies, are reported in a graphic 
supplement on “Current and Post-War Problems” 
by National Opinion Research Center, University 
of Denver. 

How Long Will the War Last? National monthly 
results are line-graphed. In Dec. 1941, 55% believed 
the war would last 2 years or more; in May 1942, 
only 20%, believed that; in August and September, 
about 40%. Opinions on the length of the war rise 
and fall with the tides of battle. When Singapore 
fell in Feb. 1942, only 35% believed that the war 
would be over in less than 2 years; while in May 
1942 (after Battle of Coral Sea, bombing of Tokyo, 
and big RAF raid on Cologne) the per cent rose to 
70. 


How Do We Feel Toward Peoples of Germany and 
Japan? In July 1942, about 25% felt that the Ger. 
man people “will always want to go to war”, and 
about go% that they “do not like war”. But almost 
50% felt that the Japanese people “will always want 
to go to war”, and only about 12% that they “do 
not like war”. And these per cents varied little for 
different age groups, or by sex, income, or educa. 
tion. 

Should the U. §. Join a Post-War World Union? 
A total of 72% favored the idea, and only 15% 
opposed it. In the general vote, only 40% favored 
including Axis nations in such a union. But of 
those with college education, 62% endorsed the 
idea. 

For information on the work of the Center and 
it publications, write to National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


5 Wartime Clubs 


New wartime extracurricular groups of Lincoln 
High School, New York City, are: Rifle Club, De- 
fense Math Club, Radio Club, Model Airplane Club, 
and a Victory Morale Squadron. 


Must Plan Now for Farm 


Work Next Year 


Mobilization of high-school pupils for vacation 
work on farms next year, and a shortening of the 
school year to fit the needs of the farming season, 
were recommended by President Roosevelt in a 
recent speech. 

Dorothy Thompson, who was associated with the 
Volunteer Land Corps of young people who worked 
on farms in part of New England the past summer, 
comments in a recent column that next spring will 
be too late, and that work on the program must 
begin now. All that is required to begin the move- 
ment is the approval of the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture and an adequate ap- 
propriation from Congress. Points to consider, ac- 
cording to Miss Thompson: 

Putting adolescents to work in a strange environ- 
ment is more complicated than it may seem. The 
plan must be handled with intelligence, sympathy, 
understanding of youth and understanding of farm- 
ers. 

Provision must be made for adjustment of human 
relations. Unless an esprit de corps is created among 
the recruits, unless both farmer and recruit are 
mentally conditioned for the new relationship, unless 
provision is made for insurance, unless communities 
are organized to welcome the recruits, unless these 
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and many more problems are foreseen and provided 
for, the maladjustments and the turnover can render 
the program useless. 

Now is the time to get going on a program that 
must be put into operation next spring. 


Contest for New War 
Songs by Pupils 

Music teachers should encourage pupils to write 
new songs in connection with the sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps, recommends the new 6-page “Music 
Educators Bulletin” of the War Savings Staff. 

Songs should emphasize the three related activities 
of the “Schools at War” program: Save, Serve, Con- 
serve. Songs can be on one of two forms: original 
words and original music, or original words set to 
well-known tunes that are in the public domain. 

Especially good songs should be submitted to the 
Advisory Committee on Music Education for the 
Treasury Department, 64 East Jackson blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The best of these songs will be selected 
by the committee for bulletin publication, to be 
used in the “Schools at War” program. 


New Publications Announced 
by War Savings Staff 


A Music Educators Bulletin for all music teach- 


ers and Junk, a 16-page photographic pamphlet for 
junior-high or upper-elementary grades, are new 
releases of the War Savings Staff which can be ob- 
tained from State War Savings Administrators. 


Paying for the War, a_ resource unit for 
secondary-school social-studies teachers, and a wall 
chart showing the number of War Stamps necessary 
to pay for various items of military equipment, are 
War Savings Staff publications available from State 
War Savings Administrators this month. In prep- 
aration is a publication offering War Savings assem- 
bly plays and suggestions. 

Other War Savings Staff publications are “Schools 
at War” handbooks and posters for every teacher, 
“Schools at War” scrapbook for every school, Wool- 
worth Poster No. 1 for junior and senior high 
schools, and Dimes Can Win the War, for 4-H 
Club leaders. 


Collinwood Hall of Flags 


The Hall of Flags in Collinwood High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, where flags of the 28 United 
Nations are displayed, is what used to be just the 
downstairs lobby, reports Dorothy Ann Kenig in 
Student Life. 

Each social-studies class of 1942 raised the money 
for one of the flags, and voted upon the one it was 





Report to Us 


Readers are requested to submit reports 
on what is being done or planned in their 
schools to back the nation’s war effort— 
activities, classroom instruction, adminis- 
trative procedures, etc. We welcome letters, 
mimeographed materials, school bulletins, 
short articles of 100 to 600 words, and full- 
length articles up to 2,500 words on this 
subject. We shall undertake to publish or 
abstract the ideas and reports that would 
be of interest to other schools. Send to 
Forrest E. Long, Editor, THE CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











to contribute. Principal Rowe, who suggested the 
idea, presented the school with the United States 
flag which heads the display. 


Coop. Child Care Center for 
Watertown Workers 


The Watertown, N.Y., Child Care Center is a co- 
operative community project under the direction of 
the local board of education. It was begun in June 
because almost half the Watertown women of work- 
ing age now have jobs, and more could get jobs if 
their pre-school children could be given daytime 
care, states Carola Craig Kimball in New York State 
Education. 

The Center can accommodate 50 children, 2 to 5 
years old. Parents pay 10 to 50 cents a day, according 
to family income. The city supplied a vacant build- 
ing, and gives the funds for its upkeep. WPA tem- 
porarily is paying 3 teachers, a registered nurse, a 
cook, and a janitor. 

The $1,500 for equipment was raised by contribu- 
tions in small amounts, resulting from a little radio 
and newspaper publicity and a few letters. The 
project is backed by 29 community groups, and 
many of their members pitched in to help in getting 
things started. 


“War and Motor Car” 


War and the Motor Car, a 32-page illustrated war- 
time supplement to Man and the Motor Car, has 
been issued by the National Conservation Bureau, 
New York City. The booklet offers suggestions to 
civilian drivers on how to handle their automobiles 
under various wartime situations, hints on tire, fuel, 
and vehicle conservation. Single copies are 15 cents. 





Tucson High Goes to Town on the 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 


By CALANTHE M. BRAZELTON 


HE JUNIOR Rep Cross activities in the 

Tucson Senior High School follow 
somewhat closely the suggested Junior Red 
Cross school program issued from National 
Headquarters of the American Red Cross 
in Washington, D.C. 

The president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer, together with a sufficient 
number of other pupils, form a council con- 
sisting of one member for each 100 enrolled 
pupils. The current total numbers 24— 
twelve boys and twelve girls. 

This council, two Junior Red Cross fac- 
ulty advisers, the principal, the executive 
secretary of the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the Pima County Junior 
Red Cross Chairman, and the American 
Red Cross sponsor (appointed by the local 
Red Cross Board to foster the Junior Red 
Cross activities in the Tucson Senior High 
School) hold a September dinner meeting, 
where plans are outlined for the school 
year. All reassemble in May for an annual 
banquet, and activities of the past year are 
reviewed. 

In September, each council member out- 
lines plans for accomplishing the project for 
which each is individually responsible. In 
May, each member reports the success of the 


Epiror’s Note: The Junior Red Cross 
has been as active as a hive of bees in Tuc- 
son, Ariz., Senior High School, for the past 
twelve years. Both boys and girls participate. 
The chapter's activities range from local to 
international. This article tells about some 
of the interesting projects of the group dur- 
ing the past school year. Miss Brazelton is 
dean of girls at the senior high school. 


attempted project. On both occasions each 
of the guests is given an opportunity to 
offer suggestions and to express opinions. 
These dinners are held in the high-school 
cafeteria, and follow the order of an ordi- 
nary council meeting, with the president of 
the Junior Red Cross Council presiding. 

Council meetings are held at intervals of 
approximately every two weeks during the 
school year, sometimes oftener. The under- 
standing is that such meetings will occur 
previous to the days when Junior Red Cross 
work is to be done. The current meeting 
hour is during the first lunch period, as 
commonly agreed by the members, so that 
their daily programs may be arranged ac- 
cordingly. The president sets the day for a 
meeting, and the secretary notifies the mem- 
bers; minutes are read; old and new busi- 
ness discussed; plans for immediate projects 
are presented in detail by the council mem- 
ber in charge of the particular project at 
hand, and work assignments are made. 

In projects employing the efforts of the 
entire school, plans are relayed to home- 
room Junior Red Cross chairmen, who in 
turn explain the work to their homerooms 
on assembly days. All Junior Red Cross 
work is done on assembly days because the 
size of the school necessitates two assem- 
blies. While one-half of the school is in the 
auditorium, the other half is at liberty to 
do Junior Red Cross work in the various 
homerooms. The present group of 66 home- 
room chairmen meets in small discussion 
sections during available study hours. A pu- 
pil without a study hour cannot serve as 
homeroom chairman. 

Anyone familiar with the Junior Red 
Cross school program knows that the chief 
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objective of the Junior organization is the 
promotion of international friendship, and 
that three general provisions are made to 
encourage this friendship. 

First: American Red Cross arrangement 
provides for the exchange of portfolios con- 
taining photographic accounts of school life 
and samples of school work. Tucson Senior 
High School has mailed foreign correspond- 
ence portfolios to France, Austria, Poland, 
Canada, South America, and other coun- 
tries. The council plans to send two each 
year; over a period of twelve years, the num- 
ber of portfolios sent annually has varied 
from one to four. Two for the past year 
went to South America. 

Shortly after the German occupation of 
Austria, Tucson Senior High received a 
portfolio in response to one sent there the 
previous year; every photograph in the en- 
tire album testified so obviously to the im- 
posed presence of the swastika that the port- 
folio was quickly laid aside by pupils and 
teachers alike, with a feeling of utter dis- 
gust. 

Second: A National Children’s Fund has 
been established, to which schools may con- 
tribute money for the welfare of children 
anywhere in the world. For each of the 
twelve years that the Tucson Senior High 
School has held its Junior Red Cross char- 
ter, a cash gift of five or ten dollars has been 
made to this fund, the amount depending 
upon the cash balance available at the close 
of school each year. Eager to help in the 
effort to relieve child victims of the war, the 
council the past year gave ten dollars. 

Third: There is the Gift Box project. In 
October explanations concerning packing 
gift boxes for children in foreign lands were 
given to the homerooms by the council 
member designated to act as Gift Box 
Chairman. Last year 77 boxes were packed 
and on their way prior to November 11. 
These are the regular g x 4 x 3 inch cartons, 
supplied by the American Red Cross, and 
packed by the pupils of the school, with 
gifts suitable for less privileged children in 
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foreign lands. For many years Tucson Sen- 
ior High School boxes have gone to the 
children in the Culion Leper Colony. 

It is understood by the school that these 
children are in no position to reply or to 
send gifts in exchange. In appreciation of 
the unselfish attitude of the high-school pu- 
pils in expecting no return response, the 
American Red Cross sponsor appointed by 
the local Red Cross office to foster Junior 
Red Cross activities in the Tucson Senior 
High School, this year entertained the en- 
tire Junior Red Cross Council and other 
sponsors at a turkey dinner given at her 
home during the Christmas holidays. 

N tional projects indicated in the Junior 
Red Cross program are enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the Tucson Senior High School, 
whose Junior Red Cross membership has 
been continuous since February 1930. 

During the past year the enrolment pe- 
riod became concurrent with the roll call 
of the American Red Cross. The council 
members appointed to serve as membership 
chairmen, together with two council mem- 
bers acting as radio and assembly chairmen, 
arranged for an all-school Junior Red Cross 
Assembly at the regular school assembly 
hour, November 5. The second assembly 
was broadcast from the auditorium stage 
over KVOA., 

The stage was decorated with Red Cross 
flags; the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica stood in its customary position on the 
right of the stage. The executive secretary 
of the American Red Cross, wearing the 
official uniform, explained to the pupils the 
underlying principles of the Junior Red 
Cross organization. 

The broadcast opened with the singing of 
the school song. Then followed a radio skit 
furnished by the American Red Cross and 
employing fifteen pupil voices. During the 
homeroom periods on this day the pupils 
repeated the Junior Red Cross pledge: 


We believe in service for others, in health of 
mind and body to fit us for better service, and in 
worldwide friendship. For this reason we are join- 
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ing the American Junior Red Cross, We will help 
to make its work successful in our school and 
community, and will work together with Juniors 
everywhere in our own and other lands. 


Afterwards Junior Red Cross chairmen 
distributed the new individual membership 
cards and the membership buttons. 

Membership fees (one dollar for each 100 
pupils enrolled) are figured annually on the 
basis of the October enrolment, and are 
paid at the close of each schoolyear. The 
reason for this plan is two-fold. The first 
month of school is devoted to raising stu- 
dent body funds to finance the entire extra- 
curricular school program. The Junior Red 
Cross Council pays the membership fees 
out of money it has earned, because each 
year all pupils are called upon individually, 
at least twice or oftener, to pay money for 
Junior Red Cross projects. 

To help in the American Red Cross Roll 
Call, four members of the Junior Red Cross 
Council each delivered fifteen-minute radio 
speeches. These were obtained from the 
American Red Cross secretary, who also ar- 
ranged with the radio stations for the 
broadcasts of the speeches. On Armistice Day 
high-school girls, dressed in white and wear- 
ing the official Red Cross headdress, carried 
the large Red Cross flag in the city parade, 
and turned over to the Red Cross $26.75 
thrown onto the flag. 

One council member has charge of the 
Home Accident and Fire Prevention check 
sheets given to the pupils for distribution 
in their homes. Another council member 
sends to the San Francisco office of the 
American Red Cross for braille books, 
which in turn are bound in the bookbind- 
ing classes and presented to the Arizona 
State School for the Deaf and Blind, located 
in Tucson. The cost of binding is paid by 
the Junior Red Cross Council. During the 
past year, nineteen new books and seven 
old ones were bound. The binding of worn 
copies is a local project arranged between 
the high-school Junior Red Cross and the 
teachers of the blind students. The council 
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this year purchased a five-year supply of 
metal binding posts in order to continue 
the binding of braille books for the “dura- 
tion.” 

Three members of the council serve as 
an Emergency Committee. One took charge 
of collecting magazines, games, and gifts for 
the local air base hospital. Beginning in 
September and continuing through May, 
consignments of current magazines were 
sent out there weekly. Five hundred maga- 
zines were sent to a neighboring army en- 
campment during Christmas week. 

Another member of the Emergency Com- 
mittee arranged for the making of 150 baby 
garments in the child-care classes. 

The third member took charge of two 
Victory Book campaigns, heading the drive 
by the Juniors in the entire city school sys- 
tem. The first drive called for books only; 
3,831 books were brought in. The second 
drive called for books and magazines both; 
1,831 books and 10,367 magazines were col- 
lected. Among the magazines 4,818 were 
1942 issues, exclusive of 282 National Geo- 
graphics, 1,853 Reader's Digests, 2,840 Life 
Magazines, and 574 issues of miscellaneous 
first-class magazines—all issues prior to 1942. 

The Junior Red Cross Emergency Com- 
mittee also handled the waste-paper cam- 
paign, assisted by Victory Volunteers who 
worked during study hours. Four defense 
bonds were purchased with money from the 
sale of waste paper; these bonds will mature 
to the benefit of a Student Service fund, 
founded five years ago by the Junior Red 
Cross and partially supported annually by 
this organization, which has also secured 
the support of all school clubs for the fund! 

Aside from these definitely stated proj- 
ects, the Junior Red Cross Emergency Com- 
mittee answered two SOS’s from Fort Hua- 
chuca, Arizona. The first request came in 
April, for 2,000 coat hangers for a new army 
hospital. The Dunbar Junior High and 
Elementary Junior Red Cross chapters as- 
sisted the high school Junior Red Cross in 
fulfilling this quota. The second request 
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came during the last week of school from 
the same source, for 1,500 magazines for 
new army reading rooms. High-school Jun- 
iors furnished 1,000 magazines on this short 
notice, and referred the army officials to 
the city library, where large supplies of 
books and magazines were available to them 
from the library stock pile built up by the 
schools’ Victory Book campaigns. 

Each month the secretary of the Junior 
Red Cross displayed posters included in the 
Junior Red Cross Journal, in the high- 
school corridors, and placed copies of the 
Journal in each study hall and in the li- 
brary, thus making them accessible for read- 
ing to all pupils. 

All projects mentioned so far have been 
international or national in character, and 
the ideas have been developed at the Na- 
tional Headquarters of the Junior Red 
Cross. 

However, the Tucson Senior High School 
Junior Red Cross has originated local proj- 
ects itself. Chief among these is the “Com- 
stock Project”. For the fourth year the high- 
school Juniors have supported a bed in the 
local Comstock Children’s Hospital, the 
necessary expense each year being $360. The 
current plan is for each high-school Junior 
to donate personally 10 cents a year, thus 
raising approximately one-half of the re- 
quired sum; the Juniors earn the other half. 
Last year opened with a cash balance of $60 
in the Comstock Fund. Following a night 
football game, a Red Cross Fiesta was held 
in the school cafeteria, at which $120 was 
raised. Three weeks in March were set aside 
for the individual pupil donations, which 
netted the expected $180. 

This project has won for the Juniors en- 
thusiastic approval from the entire com- 
munity, as the Comstock Children’s Hos- 
pital is a charity institution. During the 
year the Junior Red Cross Council, as a 
unit, visited the hospital and arranged for 
the Student Body Officers and Council to 
do likewise. On each occasion gifts of chew- 
ing gum, candy, and flowers were given the 
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children, who greatly enjoyed their high- 
school visitors. 

At the completion of the Comstock proj- 
ect this year, the second annual Junior Red 
Cross Comstock Banquet was held, honor- 
ing the homeroom Red Cross Chairmen as 
guests of the Red Cross Council. All the 
Junior Red Cross sponsors attended, as did 
the high-school principal. All Junior Red 
Cross dinners and parties are directed by a 
council member known as the Junior Red 
Cross Social Chairman. 

With the past year as an exception, the 
Juniors have sponsored a Safety Program 
in the high school. This project must be re- 
sumed next year, as the newly installed 
Safety Driving Class has been canceled for 
the “duration”, The Junior Red Cross 
Council is very proud of a letter received 
in May 1941 from the governor, praising 
them for their cooperation in making the 
Arizona State Safety Council Convention 
of that year a success. 

Feeling the weight of an ever-growing 
program of activities, the Junior Red Cross 
Council in 1941 voted to discontinue one 
of its oldest local projects: placing a beauti- 
fully decorated, lighted Christmas tree in 
the school lobby for the week preceding the 
Christmas vacation, and inviting the pupils 
to place gifts of food under it. These gifts 
had always been given to known needy 
high-school families, and to the American 
Red Cross for use in local Christmas bas- 
kets. 

Announcement of this action on the part 
of the Red Cross Council was made early 
in the school year. How surprised the Red 
Cross Council was to receive a protest to 
their action from the entire school! At the 
offer of the Student Council to pay the cost 
of the tree if the Red Cross Council would 
place it as usual, the traditional tree was 
erected in the lobby on December 15. More 
than ever before the tree was needed for 
school morale after the fateful December 7! 

Among the finest traditions of Tucson 
Senior High are the Thanksgiving and 
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Christmas baskets prepared by the home- 
rooms and given through the cooperation 
and direction of the local welfare agencies. 

Aside from the Comstock Fund and the 
Student Service Fund, the Junior Red Cross 
Council perpetuates a budgeted account to 
finance all its projects. In charge of this is 
the Finance Committee. 

During the last year several money-earn- 
ing projects were employed. Early in No- 
vember a Fashion Show brought an $18 
profit; in February a rodeo concession fea- 
turing a five-legged calf totaled $20.51; in 
March two movies given in the auditorium 
brought $29.50 and $11.70. Most successful 
of all was the showing of early Charlie 
Chaplin silent comedies in the auditorium 
during study hours. In one day this project 
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cleared $75. At the end of the year the 
Junior Red Cross treasurer reported total 
receipts of $788.10, total disbursements of 
$749.68, cash balance, $38.42. 

Throughout the year a Junior Red Cross 
Service Record was kept by Council and 
Chairmen. Eighty-five per cent of all pupils 
signed it in recognition of active participa- 
tion in Junior Red Cross work. 

The Junior Red Cross in the Tucson 
Senior High School owes the success of its 
projects to the generous and wholehearted 
support it receives from the pupils, and 
from the members of the high-school staff. 
The program of activities in the school is 
ever changing and adjusting itself to the 
demands made upon it by local, ‘national, 
and international needs. 


Army and Navy Test Results Don’t 


Reflect on High-School Instruction 


Newspaper articles and editorials are being written 
based upon criticisms by some Army and Navy 
officials that even college graduates who are now 
being inducted into the more technical branches of 
the services exhibit weakness in such fundamentals 
as mathematics and science, especially physics. . . . 

No doubt the critics are correct in their claim that 
some of the men they encounter are not as pro- 
ficient in mathematics and science as the more 
technical services demand. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that there 
is due a just criticism of the training institutions. 
We need to know a great deal more about these men 
than the mere fact that many are failing tests. We 
should know their L.Q.’s, their aptitudes toward 
special lines of work, and the kind of training they 
elected in high school and college. 

There has been a rather absurd tendency upon 
the part of many, not only Army officers, to assume 
that any high-school or college graduate should be 
good officer material for any branch of the service. 
People who know how different are the abilities 
of human beings, recognize this absurdity. It 1s 
rather common knowledge that abilities generally 
classify themselves into four groups: 


1. The ability to manipulate abstract ideas. This 
is the skill naval gunners, aviation engineers, etc., 
need. 

2. The ability to learn languages. 

3. The ability to manipulate people. Sergeants, 
line officers, in fact, any officer who finds it essential 
to secure personal cooperation and loyalty must 
rank high in this skill. 

4- The ability to manipulate things. This involves 
a high development of the kinaesthetic sense. People 
who are skillful in music and fine arts, as well as 
in manual arts, fall into this class... . 

It certainly is manifestly unfair, when random 
testing a large group of men to find technical non- 
commissioned or officer material, to decide that the 
instruction given these people was good or poor 
upon the basis of scores in that test. Many such 
men would have had very little instruction in higher 
mathematics. Certainly they would not if the guid- 
ance programs of secondary schools were at all 
effective. Those who cannot do abstract mathematics 
should be encouraged to stay away from such sub- 
jects. Only heartbreak and hurt personalities result 
when people try to do things they simply are not 
fitted to do.—Eart H. HANSON in Illinois Education. 





9 Social Activities for Meeting the 


L. we. nisin IMPACT of the WAR 


ECONDARY SCHOOLS are increasing their 
S importance to the nation through con- 
tributions they are making to the war 
effort. Some of these contributions are 24- 
hour programs for the training of defense 
workers, the donation of personal services 
in rationing sugar and gasoline, the direct- 
ing of important salvage campaigns, the 
sale of war bonds and stamps, the adminis- 
tration of air-raid and fire-protection meas- 
ures, and the enrichment of curricular ex- 
periences. The public is appreciative of this 
work and is impressed by the integrity and 
competency of the personnel responsible 
for it. 

What schools are doing has gone a long 
way toward breaking down the traditional 
pattern of isolationism in secondary edu- 
cation. The school is now becoming more 
of a community-centered institution, work- 
ing with youth and adults in the accom- 
plishment of common social purposes. It is 
no longer concerned entirely with the clois- 
tered formalism of book learning. 

It has taken on instead a more dynamic 
role—a role which is dissolving the barriers 
that have separated it from the real life of 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: When war came to 
America, a well-known educator remarked 
to an associate, “Now the schools will find 
themselves engaged in a lot of the socially 
valuable services and thinking that they 
should have been doing all along.” In this 
article, the author discusses nine such areas 
in which the secondary schools can work for 
social improvement and at the same time 
help to win the war. Dr. Kindred is assistant 
professor of education at Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the community. This is in keeping with 
democracy in education, and it would be 
most unfortunate if secondary schools did 
not take advantage of other opportunities 
for serving the nation through an extension 
of their programs. 

What schools are doing today and will be 
called upon to do tomorrow are not tem- 
porary measures arising under the stimulus 
of the war. They are activities centered 
around the improvement of social living 
which will continue after the war is over. 
Those in positions of leadership are faced 
with the need for recognizing this fact and 
acting upon it. 

The following list of activities is sugges- 
tive of those which can also be carried out 
to meet the war effort and to further the 
true function of the school as a social in- 
stitution. Although they are designed pri- 
marily for pupils, many of them involve 
teachers and adult members of the com- 
munity. 

Health. Providing regular physical exam- 
inations for all pupils and a systematic 
follow-up in the correction of deficiencies, 
particularly dental, ocular, and nutritional; 
extending the school recreation program to 
include adults during the evening hours, 
week-ends, and vacation periods; adminis- 
tering a questionnaire covering food habits 
of pupils which can be used for instruc- 
tional leads; furnishing free lunches for 
undernourished youth in cases where home 
resources are inadequate; 

Forming a school health council com- 
posed of student leaders, to promote health 
consciousness through homeroom discus- 
sions, articles in the school paper, the pub- 
lic press, assembly programs, and special 
campaigns; preparing bulletins for parents 
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suggestive of means for protecting the men- 
tal and physical health of pupils; motivat- 
ing school health instruction by a “fitness 
for service” ideal; developing a community 
health program involving all agencies hav- 
ing a primary interest in health; and, creat- 
ing opportunities for youth to take an ac- 
tive part in the community health program. 

Democratic Living. Making a detailed 
study of democracy as a political and a so- 
cial system; comparing the results of this 
study with the results of a similar study of 
totalitarian political and social systems; 
tracing the history of democratic institu- 
tions and ideals; defining through case il- 
lustrations the meaning of democracy as a 
way of life; 

Analyzing situations familiar to pupils 
which clarify the meaning of democracy as 
respect for individual personality; organ- 
izing classroom procedures which exemplify 
a democratic method of living and work- 
ing together; involving pupils in situations 
which require the study and application of 
the techniques of group thinking; employ- 
ing a method of teacher-pupil planning in 
the development of curricular experiences; 

Sharing responsibility for organizing and 
managing routine classroom procedures; de- 
veloping group standards for the evaluation 
of classroom activities; evaluating period- 
ically growth in democratic understanding 
and attitudes; studying the operation of so- 
cial processes within the school community; 
reorganizing student government; listing 
the things pupils can do both in school and 
out of school which express democracy at 
work; formulating a creed summarizing 
democratic concepts that are worth living 
and fighting for. 

Propaganda. Making a detailed study of 
the nature and techniques of propaganda; 
collecting and analyzing materials illustrat- 
ing the use of propaganda; developing tech- 
niques for meeting undesirable forms of 
propaganda; establishing a committee to 
report periodically on propaganda found in 
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newspapers, magazines, and radio pro- 
grams; 

Listening to community leaders discuss 
means used for shaping public opinion; 
evaluating news releases pertaining to the 
war; studying the organization and function 
of official propaganda agencies in this 
country; comparing the propaganda issued 
by Axis nations before and after this coun- 
try entered the war; and maintaining a 
poster service for the advertising of school 
and community projects. 

Consumer Education. Reviewing publica- 
tions issued by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration dealing with problems of rationing 
and price control; listing other forms of 
control set up by the government, including 
the sales of war bonds and stamps, curbs on 
instalment buying, programs in taxation, 
payments of debts and loans, and the freez- 
ing of rents; 

Discovering everyday opportunities for 
conserving resources essential to the war; 
preparing home bulletins showing the needs 
and methods for conserving clothing, food, 
household equipment, and other consumer 
goods; learning the ways of buying wisely 
and economically; finding out what substi- 
tutes have appeared on the market and how 
they may be used; 

Organizing community forums for the 
discussion of consumer problems; establish-. 
ing a service bureau for the maintenance 
and repair of household equipment; con- 
ducting community food canning activities; 
making posters informing the public about 
the need for the curtailment of certain 
goods and services; and building neighbor- 
hood and family programs of recreation and 
amusement necessitated by the decreased 
use of automobiles. 

Vocations. Surveying the demands for 
trained workers in local defense industries; 
building courses based upon the findings of 
the survey; counseling with pupils about 
their fitness for training for defense jobs; 
directing curricular selections in accord- 
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ance with war needs unless there are ap- 
parent interests in other areas; 

Determining possible employment situa- 
tions for which girls can be trained to re- 
place men called into service; guiding pu- 
pils into fields of training essential to the 
armed forces, as aviation, photography, map 
reading, radio and telephone operation and 
repair, and others; recruiting prospective 
engineering pupils through a careful study 
of personal and scholastic records; accel- 
erating selected pupils with personal and 
scholastic aptitude for engineering; 

Directing girls possessing personal and 
scholastic ability into post-graduate train- 
ing programs leading to technical employ- 
ment; functionalizing classwork through 
the application of subject matter to current 
problems; and, locating civilian positions 
which may be filled by pupils after school 
hours or on a cooperative part-time basis 
during school hours. 

Home Life. Working with social agencies 
in arranging for the care of children from 
homes where both parents are working; set- 
ting up a program for aiding youth who 
must look after younger brothers and sisters 
while parents are working; extending this 
program to include youth from neighbor- 
hoods where there is transiency, overcrowd- 
ing, and trailer camps; 

Maintaining a home-service bureau for 
pupil employment in the care of young 
children during and after school hours; de- 
veloping a cooperative home program for 
practical experience in infant care; guiding 
youth from homes where parents have in- 
tense fears growing out of the war situa- 
tion; 

Working with youth from homes where 
racial and cultural differences have created 
feelings that they are undesirable members 
of the community; planning model neigh- 
borhood communities; visiting federal hous- 
ing projects; making a systematic survey of 
home conditions within the community sur- 
rounding the school; and organizing a con- 
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structive campaign for better living condi- 
tions in the community. 

Safety. Planning with pupils the or- 
ganization and administration of air-raid 
shelters within the school, preparing pupil 
programs of entertainment for school air- 
raid shelters; writing home bulletins in- 
forming parents of precautionary measures 
being taken for the protection of pupils; 
cooperating with local defense agencies in 
the protection of school property during 
emergencies; 

Discussing with parents the psychological 
and physical measures which may be used 
in the home; studying the precautions taken 
by the government for the protection of 
civilian lives and property; establishing 
classes for youth and adults in first aid, 
home hygiene, and life saving; demonstrat- 
ing methods of fire protection used for 
combating incendiary bombs; arranging for 
volunteer service as junior air-raid and fire 
wardens; arranging for volunteer messenger 
service in civilian defense agencies; prepar- 
ing exhibits showing how lives and prop- 
erty may be saved during air raids. 

Intercultural Education. Studying the 
problems facing enemy aliens in this coun- 
try; determining the treatment accorded to 
enemy aliens within the community; dis- 
criminating between cultural contributions 
of enemy people and the philosophy of 
their governments; analyzing the psycho- 
logical factors which make for intolerance 
toward the people of other nations; inviting 
refugees and naturalized citizens to speak 
on intercultural problems; 

Making a detailed study of negro culture 
and the contributions of the race to the war 
effort; visiting classes for the naturalization 
of aliens; making a study of the distribution 
of foreign born in the community; prepar- 
ing exhibits of handicrafts, art, music, and 
literature of the various nationality groups 
represented in the school; 

Investigating the opportunities of minor- 
ity groups for employment in war indus- 
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tries; learning the songs and dances of for- 
eign peoples; studying the biographies of 
outstagding men and women of all races 
and nationalities; dramatizing the contri- 
butions of foreign groups to the develop- 
ment of this country; and making a thor- 
ough study of present and future relations 
with our Latin American neighbors. 

Civil Liberties. Tracing the evolution of 
our civil liberties; listing the civic respon- 
sibilities essential to the preservation of 
those liberties; learning about the value 
of reactionary and liberal groups in a de- 
mocracy; drawing upon newspapers and 
magazines for case material dealing with 
questions of free speech and the right to 
assemble; 

Painting a mural depicting the struggle 
for a free press; drawing posters illustrating 
the Bill of Rights; analyzing current litera- 
ture for statements of the rights we are 
defending; listening to community leaders 
discuss methods of safeguarding our free- 
dom; discussing the practice of lynching as 
an infringement upon the right of trial by 
jury; 

Sampling public opinion on the question 
of whether the poll tax is an infringement 
upon the right to vote; determining the 
status of minority groups in the community 
with particular reference to civil liberties; 
comparing the freedoms of people in this 
country with the freedoms of people in 
other countries; determining the need for 
restrictions on speech and press during 
times of war; studying the implications of 
the Atlantic Charter for all mankind; 

Determining what actions this country 
must take to make possible the four great 
freedoms stated in the Atlantic Charter; 
evaluating critically the practice of civil 
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liberties within the school and the com- 
munity. 

Other Activities. Adopting a service unit 
in the armed forces for the purpose of writ- 
ing letters, knitting socks, providing com- 
forts, and the like; preparing slogans en- 
couraging civilian contributions to the total 
war effort; studying the transportation 
routes used for moving supplies and equip- 
ment to the armed forces; reporting on the 
origin and use of terms peculiar to the war; 
analyzing the costs of the war; studying the 
lease-lend plan; 

Studying the methods of financing the 
war; listing the kinds and amounts of taxes 
paid by the average citizen; preparing an 
income tax statement; gathering data on 
the influence of special-interest groups in 
the shaping of national policies; writing 
biographical sketches of outstanding per- 
sonalities associated with the war; con- 
structing model airplanes and learning to 
recognize various types and makes of 
planes; 

Writing to your congressman about your 
position on significant social issues; con- 
ducting a campaign urging people to regis- 
ter and to vote; providing transportation 
and infant care for those who otherwise 
might not vote; and dramatizing important 
current events. 

There are many activities in addition to 
those enumerated here which may be used 
for meeting the impact of the war on sec- 
ondary education. Similar lists can be de- 
veloped by individual schools, which will 
fit more closely into the needs of the local 
community. Through such activities there 
is opportunity for schools to become com- 
munity-centered institutions engaged in a 
continuous program for better social living. 


Diary Entry 


Sept. 30. I must be cheerful; one teacher I know 
hasn't smiled since the war began—she just relaxes 
her lower jaw at intervals. (She's a very ardent edu- 


cator. She’d die for her class, and they'd certainly 
appreciate it.}—Erra E. Preston in New Jersey Edu- 
cational Review. 





= THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —*< 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Erra E, Preston, JOSEPH Burton Vascué, R. ELIZABETH REYNOLDs, and 


R. W. HAMILTON 


Some people hoard ignorance. Their little minds 
are never deflected by the exigency of the moment. 
Which reminds us of a college professor and his 
wife who say proudly, “We refuse to be disturbed 
by this wretched war; we just ignore it.” _E. E. P. 


e 
No Comeback 


Students do not always know the right answer, 
but they never fail to give a no-comeback reason for 
not doing the things they prefer to leave undone. 

I was having difficulty with Alfred over his giving 
a short talk in class. He used as his alibi for not 
performing the task the fact that he had never 
taken public speaking. Thinking I would give him 
a bit of encouragement, I told him that I had never 
taken a course in public speaking until a few 
summers before, yet I had done a great deal of 
speaking before small groups. 

“Yeah,” came back Alfred, “but you’re a woman 
and it comes natural!” R. E. R. 


e 
We Hold These Truths— 


1. One of the big mysteries of the age is how an 
illiterate parent can tell exactly how to run the 
school. 

2. Education doesn’t guarantee a life of ease, it 
merely enables one to do more in less time. 

3. A book in the hand is worth two tucked away 
on a shelf. 

4. Wear your dark clouds inside out so your 
pupils can see their silver lining. 

5. Moses was eighty years old before he began 
his work—Noah was six hundred years of age before 


—H —- 


Epitor’s NOTE: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of Tue CLearinc House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


he learned how to build an ark—Don’t get dis- 
couraged if your pupils are not all philosophers at 
fourteen. 

6. Satan won't give up the job so long as your 
patrons have room to doubt your sincerity. 

7. It is easy to take a big chew of the other man’s 
tobacco. 

8. If educators will practice what they preach, 
their preaching will command attention. 

g. If a work program in school doesn’t utilize 
some of the city youngster’s surplus time, a back- 
alley enterprise will. 

10. If you wish to please some patrons and to 
puzzle the rest, be a gentleman. R. W. H. 


© 


Even war has its good points. In normal times 
when we teachers are obliged to explain a child's 
lack of progress or general devilishness we find it 
difficult, but now we can always blame it on his 
“emotional upset”. E. E. P. 


© 


Personality Plus 


The Lineup Committee of the Rustyspring Dis- 
trict Educational Association really started some- 
thing when they decided to surprise their colleagues 
with an institute session featuring a big movie actor 
as the speaker. 

The wavy-haired flicker star delivered an intri- 
guing address in which he suggested that every 
teacher might capitalize upon the wink and the smile 
as personality techniques. This, he assured them, 
would enrich their contacts with everyone with 
whom they came in contact. And it did! 

Over in Beaverville, the young gal teaching 
Spanish made eyes at the board clerk who ran the 
drug store, and in two weeks she received a bonus 
for her good work! Ten days’ continued practice 
of the arts brought one spinster history lady four 
sure and three half proposals of marriage from 
well-known personages along the main street! 

Attendance in all the schools improved at once! 
Lady teachers reported no boys absent, and men 
teachers reported all girls there every day! Dentists 
reported teeth cleaning business booming for several 
weeks! J. B. V. 
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“They Can’t EVEN READ!” 


All teachers, Ist grade to college, place blame 
on predecessors—But it’s everybody’s business 


By IVAN A. BOOKER 


MONG ALL the problems of college teach- 
A ing, what one is the most troublesome?” 
asked Editor Stanley Hayes of the local 
Daily News. At the moment he was a visitor 
at a college faculty meeting. 

“Lack of preparation,” came the prompt 
reply, “graduation from high school when 
pupils can’t even read!” 

So to the high school went Editor Hayes, 
asking why its graduates were so poorly 
prepared to do college work. “Oh, we do the 
best we can,” he was assured. “You should 
see the pupils we get from the elementary 
school. Why, they can’t even read!” 

Pursuing the problem further, the editor 
everywhere met the same answer. “The 
pupils come to us when they can’t even 
read!” said the eighth-grade teachers, the 
fourth-grade teachers, and the second-grade 
teachers. Even the first-grade teachers 
claimed the same exemption from blame, 
presenting convincing evidence of a lack 
of reading readiness among first-grade en- 
trants. 

No wonder Editor Hayes was somewhat 
bewildered by this chain of evasions. Nor 
did he find the solution of the problem in 
the report made by the Parent-Teacher As- 


—- - 


Eprror’s Note: The author, who is assist- 
ant director of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, here points 
out that reading skills must be the business 
of every teacher in secondary education. The 
article is based upon a recent research report 
of the N.E.A., for which the actual practices 
of some 2,300 high schools were studied. 


sociation to the effect that “parents are 
sending to school the best children they 
have!” “It is all very confusing,” he pon- 
dered, “Yet it has a strangely familiar ring 
to it. Could it be . . . ? You don’t suppose 
.. . | Well, it surely looks like it; a clear- 
cut case of that old familiar game, passing 
the buck.” 

With that tentative conclusion the editor 
turned to other interests and had almost 
forgotten the experience, until recently 
there came to his hand a report en- 
titled “Reading Instruction in Secondary 
Schools” .* 

“What's this?” he chuckled, as he read 
the opening sentence: When will I find time 
to teach these youngsters a few things about 
general science tf first of all I have to teach 
them to read! 

“Still at it, I guess. I suppose nothing 
can be done about it. But wait! Maybe there 
is an answer,” mused Editor Hayes as he 
read forward, now thoroughly aroused. 

“Aside from certain fundamental habits,” 
the report declared, “one does not merely 
learn to read. Instead he learns to read 
material of a certain type; of a certain level 
of difficulty. . .. He may read well enough 
in one situation but be virtually illiterate 
when confronted with unfamiliar material. 
. . . Study habits and skills that have been 
entirely adequate in preparing the assign- 
ments of the elementary school suddenly 
lose their effectiveness as the entering high- 
school student is confronted with strange 


* National Education Association, Research Di- 
vision, “Reading Instruction in Secondary Schools”. 
Research Bulletin, 20: 1-48, January 1942. 
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and difficult material and is asked to use 
reading for some wholly unfamiliar pur- 
pose. . . . Those who believe that reading 
is not a skill suddenly mastered, but a 
highly complex art involving many levels of 
proficiency, will hold the high schools re- 
sponsible for continued growth in reading 
on the part of their pupiis. . . . In improv- 
ing the reading habits and tastes of every 
pupil there are responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities for every high-school department 
and every teacher.” 

“That's it!” exclaimed Editor Hayes. 
“We must break down the notion that 
somewhere along the line pupils learn to 
read, after which they can read anything.” 

So saying he made his way to the composi- 
tion room, the report still in hand. On the 
following day his paper carried some of the 
high lights of this research bulletin (which 
was based on reports of actual practices in 
nearly 2,300 high schools), ending with the 
following excerpt: 


IN AN EFFECTIVE READING PROGRAM: 


Every high-school teacher is a teacher of 
reading. In a satisfactory program of high- 
school reading instruction, all the teachers, 
regardless of subject field, recognize the 
new reading demands being laid upon their 
pupils and accept full responsibility for 
teaching the reading of their respective fields. 
They realize that reading habits are not per- 
fected in the elementary school even by 
superior students; that the reading interests 
of all pupils need to be broadened, their 
reading tastes refined, and their reading 
skills improved. .. . 

Instruction is geared to pupil needs. An 
effective reading program rests upon the 
strong foundation of adequate knowledge 
of the pupil, his abilities, interests, attitudes, 
and needs. This implies the systematic col- 
lection of definite factual information and 
the skillful translation of it. 

Every pupil is reached by the program. 
To discharge its rightful obligation, the 
high school must provide guidance in read- 


ing, not only for those with serious handi- 
caps but for average and superior readers. 

There is an ample supply of appropriate 
material. Schools which succeed in captur- 
ing and holding the interest of pupils in 
reading do so very largely by surrounding 
them with attractive materials. 

The reading program is diversified and 
well balanced. No one phase of reading is 
emphasized to the neglect of other phases. 
There is ample attention to both oral read- 
ing and silent reading; to free reading and 
directed reading. 

Reading experiences are pleasant and in- 
viting. The teachers themselves find plea- 
sure in reading and share their enthusiasm 
naturally with their pupils. They are alert 
to pupil interests. They display materials 
attractively. 

Attention is given pupil growth in each 
major phase of reading achievement, espe- 
cially: 

(a) Flexibility in reading habits. Effective 
reading instruction at the high-school level 
results in the ability to read rapidly or 
slowly, passively or critically, superficially or 
thoroughly, as the situation demands. 

(b) Power of comprehension. Pupils are 
introduced to more complex language pat- 
terns, are encouraged to relate what they 
read to their own past experiences, and are 
taught to visualize as they read, to interpret 
figurative language, to grasp the author's or- 
ganization. 

(c) Pupil’s vocabularies. Essential new 
terms are learned in high-school classes, both 
the technical vocabulary of the subject con- 
cerned and desirable additions to the pupils’ 
general vocabularies. 

Administrators and supervisors, psy- 
chologists and school health officials, guid- 
ance workers and librarians—all these as well 
as teachers play a vital role in effective read- 
ing instruction. Moreover, there must be co- 
ordinated effort, not merely everyone work- 
ing at the task independently, for only by 
unity of purpose and effort can satisfactory 
growth in reading be assured. 





PUPIL Bites TEACHER 


By JAMES W. RICHARDSON 


IMMY'S EDITORIAL was sharp, a bit ex- 
J treme in spots, Although it may have 

jarred the professional calm of the high- 
school faculty, they accepted it in good 
humor. It was constructive in its criticism 
and urgent in its plea for improvement. It 
was undoubtedly challenging to the readers 
to whom it was addressed, for a faculty 
member responded in a later issue of the 
high-school magazine in which the editorial 
appeared. Here is Jimmy’s editorial: 


TEACHING WE LIKE 


To begin with, we like teachers who 
begin classes promptly and dismiss them 
promptly upon the bell. Students, who 
must move considerable distances 
through packed halls, are sent to the 
office if they arrive late to classes, regard- 
less of the time they have been dismissed 
from the previous ones. That is the 
goose’s sauce. 

Then the lesson begins. Where? How 
far? There is some difference of opinion. 
We like teachers to give definite assign- 
ments. If they are written on the board, 
so much the better. We like teachers who 
answer definitely our questions on the 
lesson. 

Above all, we like teachers who have 
a helpful, really helpful, classroom atti- 
tude. We like to learn where we can 
ask questions without being rebuked be- 
cause the questions seem foolish or un- 
necessary to a person who has made the 
subject his life’s work. We like teachers 
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Eprror’s Note: This article is largely a 
reprint of a pupil’s editorial which appeared 
in a student publication of Allentown, Pa., 
High School, where Dr. Richardson is vice- 
principal. 


to understand that we are still boys and 
girls, and still do other things besides 
study. 

Let's get on to the lesson. And keep on 
it. We realize that all teachers are phi- 
losophers at heart, but we admire the 
ones who restrain themselves and confine 
their preaching to the lesson. After all, 
we take the rap if the proper amount of 
ground is not covered. 

About homework, much might be said. 
Occasionally it is very difficult to get it 
out properly, because of conflicting cur- 
ricular or extracurricular activities which 
we are also encouraged to do, and some- 
times because of a home situation beyond 
our power to control which we are per- 
fectly willing to explain and able to 
verify. We like teachers who consider 
these factors before they assign lessons. 

To sum it up, we like teachers who 
treat us square, who are definite and posi- 
tive in all they say, who clear up our 
doubts about assignments and the lesson, 
and who make an honest effort to under- 
stand us.—JAMEs Lersy, Editor of the 
Canary and Blue, Allentown (Pa.) High 
School. 


Some might consider this editorial high- 
school sauciness or sheer adolescent effron- 
tery. But when young people have been 
taught to think clearly, to accept responsi- 
bility fearlessly, and to act intelligently, 
and they make pointed and intelligent sug- 
gestions to improve teaching, their teachers 
should feel gratification rather than pained 
surprise. So long as they are permitted to 
share in the improvement of learning situa- 
tions, education will hardly be the “process 
of taking advantage of young people full of 
ignorance and enthusiasm”, as someone has 
facetiously defined it. 
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JOBS FOR PUPILS: 


This plan of Excelsior High School places 


By 
LOUIS H. HOOVER 


HE FACULTY of Excelsior High School 
T betieves in work experience for pupils. 
But when a local group set up an agency to 
help our graduates obtain jobs, we began 
to wonder whether we had done all that we 
could to aid our pupils in getting work 
experience while they were in school. 
Our faculty includes the superintendent, 
principal, and fourteen classroom teachers— 
six men and eight women. The work of this 
faculty is entirely a cooperative enterprise, 
and hardly anything of consequence is done 
without all teachers being involved in and 
informed on the plans and outcomes. 
Much attention has been given to guid- 
ance, efforts at job placement being one 
phase of the whole program. The counselor, 
principal, and superintendent do most of 
the project planning in the guidance work. 
The counselor is responsible for clerical 
work, testing, and interviewing the girls. 
The principal interviews the boys and 
assists in all phases of the work. The super- 
intendent is the main source of information 
about people and business houses in the 
community, and is the guide on public re- 
action to and reception of the activities 


—— 


Epiror’s Note: A local youth-employ- 
ment office was planned to take care of the 
graduates of Excelsior, Minn., High School. 
But what could be done to get part-time 
jobs for in-school boys and girls? This ar- 
ticle tells how the school set up a job- 
getting program for its pupils, and by co- 
operating with the local employment office, 
made it a success. The author is principal 
of the school. 


about 85% of undergraduates who want work 


being pursued in this school project. 

In this guidance program special em- 
phasis is put on both principles and prac- 
tices of working for a living, now and in the 
future. All teachers emphasize occupational 
information in their classes whenever re- 
lated materials arise in their work. Two com- 
plete lessons each year must definitely be 
on occupations. 

The plans for these lessons are made out 
and handed to the counselor for approval 
before the lesson is given. The English 
teachers present units on application letters 
and on interviews in which the pupils are 
given specific training. Informational and 
picture materials on jobs are displayed by 
the counselor in her office, on bulletin 
boards, and in the display cabinet through- 
out the year. Much reading material on 
occupations is available for pupil use in the 
library, and the pupils are encouraged to 
make use of it. 

The organization and routine of the 
Excelsior program. The Civic and Com- 
merce Association initiated the local move- 
ment to aid the young people to find jobs. 
Frank Mason, postmaster, had a very pleas- 
ing experience in aiding an able young 
fellow, and the success of this venture 
prompted him to give like aid to others. 

Being a member of the Civic and Com- 
merce Association and knowing of its in- 
terest in such projects, he proposed that it 
help him extend his work by means of 
this plan: The Association was to set up an 
employment office to register young people 
seeking jobs, and the members of the Asso- 
ciation were to get employees through this 
office and also to inform the agency of out- 
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side job opportunities. The Association 
adopted the plan and appropriated funds to 
cover incidental costs. 

At that time the school was building up 
a guidance and counseling program. It was 
decided to make a job survey of the com- 
munity, to give instruction in some of the 
elements of job getting, and to register all 
young people who wished to seek jobs. The 
school authorities, hearing of the Civic and 
Commerce program, offered a plan for the 
cooperation of the two agencies. This plan 
was accepted and now operates in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

A local businessman is in charge of the 
downtown office, where he registers and 
keeps on file the names of young people out 
of school. The school registers all its pupils 
wishing to work. The school’s file is kept in 
the counselor’s office during the school year. 
During the summer it is turned over to the 
downtown office, which continues to inform 
these people of work opportunities through- 
out the vacation period. The school and the 
downtown office exchange information on 
jobs and thus make it possible to place the 
best prospect in the community in the job 
that best fits his talents. The downtown 
office has done more to place out-of-school 
people, while the school does the better job 
for pupils still enrolled in it. 

The routine followed in carrying on this 
work in both agencies is much the same. 
All young people interested in full- or part- 
time work are required to register. The 
registration blank includes these items: 
name, address, age, telephone number, gen- 
eral school marks, quartile ranking in schol- 
arship, type of work desired, past work 
experience, and references. On the back of 
the card are sections for the recording of 
information obtained by the counselor in a 
follow-up after placement. This includes 
notes from interviews with employers and 
notes on the success of the employee on the 
job. The school also makes extensive use of 
the guidance folders of the pupils for infor- 
mation in making placements. 


The CLEARING HousE 


When a call is received from a prospective 
employer, the school counselor sends a 
notice to the two pupils who seem best to 
fit the requirements set by the potential 
employer. These pupils then report to the 
counselor for particulars on the position 
and for instructions about making an appli- 
cation. Usually the applicant is required to 
write a letter requesting a personal inter- 
view, but sometimes applications are made 
by telephone. This letter of application 
must be approved by the counselor before it 
may be mailed. In all cases a personal inter- 
view is sought. 

It has been found best to have the pros- 
pective employer meet with the job seekers 
at the school, as this practice makes it 
possible to present other applicants should 
the employer find the first two unsatisfac- 
tory. When the employer has met and talked 
with all applicants, the counselor consults 
the employer and then informs the appli- 
cants concerning the outcome. No matter 
what the decision of the employer may be, 
the counselor seeks the reactions of the 
applicants to their meetings with the em- 
ployer. 

A blank is sent to the employer as soon as 
a young person begins work and the em- 
ployer is asked to report on the pupil's 
success. Pupils are interviewed when they 
complete the job or leave it. The best clue 
to the individual’s success comes when the 
employer again seeks help, for his request 
for the same worker is sure proof of a satis- 
factory performance. About 80 per cent of 
the employers hiring pupils more than once 
have asked for the previous employee. 

When a pupil fails on a job an effort is 
made to hear both sides of the story. A pupil 
who fails at three jobs is not nominated 
again until careful investigation of his case 
has been made. Also, if an employer is dis- 
satisfied with pupil workers after three 
trials, further requests by this employer for 
workers are disregarded. Every effort is 
made to investigate the employer and the 
job before any pupil is allowed to report 
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for work, but this is not always possible. 

All teachers are subject to call for infor- 
mation concerning both pupils and em- 
ployers. For example, the home-economics 
instructor supplies information about the 
girls, since most of the jobs for them are 
of the domestic-service type. The industrial- 
arts teacher gives similar information about 
boys. The superintendent is the source for 
most of the information on the local busi- 
nesses and employers. 

The most significant aspect of this pro- 
gram is the attempt to develop community 
cooperation in the placement of boys and 
girls in jobs. It is a program that could be 
set up in almost any community. The fact 
that it does result in placement of youth in 
work is evidence of its success. Here are 
some of the accomplishments realized and 
tentative conclusions drawn from a year’s 
operation. 

Accomplishments and tentative conclu- 
sions. Thirteen of the pupil jobs were 
permanent. No record has been kept of 
employment growing out of previous place- 
ments, but it is known that several jobs 
have resulted in others. As a result of sum- 


mer work several boys have part-time em- 
ployment as janitors in business houses. 

Statistics are not available on the place- 
ments of the downtown office. We do know 
that it has been very successful, especially 
in the summer, but the director in charge 
does not have time or opportunity to make 
accurate records of placements made. The 
high-school counselor revised the files in the 
downtown office in the spring and fall, and 
is making a strong effort to standardize the 
routine in both offices. 

No regular record of wages and salaries 
received is kept in either office. However, 
these interesting facts have been recorded. 

The minimum wage for boys over sixteen 
has been fixed at go cents per hour. For boys 
under that age it is usually a matter of bar- 
gaining. Pay as high as 50 cents per hour 
has been recorded. 

For girls, wages have been approximately 
as follows: 

Housework, room and board plus $2-$4 
per month 

Nursemaids, $5-$7 per week 

Housework, 25 cents per hour and up 

Day wages, $1 per day 
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The following earnings are extreme, but 
the jobs from which they resulted were ac- 
quired through the school: 

Two boys, 16 and 17 years old, earned 
$175 during the summer. 

Another boy, 17 years old, earned $220. 

From the experiences in this program 
these conclusions have been reached: 

It has been found that those pupils who 
get along well in school tend to get along 
well on the job, although there were some 
outstanding examples in which the oppo- 
site occurred. 


Pupils who carried on jobs while in 
school had little trouble in getting and keep- 
ing jobs once they were out of school. 

A majority of the girls in this school will 
not take domestic-service work. 

The spring interscholastic and intramural 
sports programs have been weakened be- 
cause many of the capable boys preferred 
to make money rather than take part in 
sports. Whether this is considered good or 
bad will depend on the educational phi- 
losophy of the school administrators and 
the interests of the community. 


Recently They Said: 


How to Put the War to 
Your Pupils 


Teach pupils, to begin with, that they are living 
in historic times—more historic than any they have 
ever read about in the histories; that this is no 
ordinary war and no ordinary crisis, but probably 
the greatest turning point in human destiny, to date. 

Science and technology have given us the tools 
which could build a better world than anyone could 
have imagined a few decades ago, or which could 
blow us right back into savagery. More than ever 
before, the human race has its destiny in its own 
hands; barring some unpredictable astronomical 
catastrophe, the future will be what men make it. 
Teach your students, then, that our future will be 
what we are strong enough, and resolute enough, 
and intelligent enough, to make it, against the 
epposition of able and ruthless men who are de- 
termined to make it something else.—ELMER Davis, 
Director, Office of War Information. 


Teacher Clowns 


Z is strong for clowning in the classroom. Genteel 
clowning, of course. 

“Take a chance on discipline,” he says, “loosen 
up your subject as well as yourself. Modernize the 
wordy antiques, problem children of these most 
brisk and giddy-paced times; and don’t be too hard 
on the pupil who feels funny when you don’t.” 

Z comments on speech or grammatical errors with 
a wince rather than an interruption. He suffers from 
headaches, deafness, and obvious boredom when 
reading is bad but grins and applauds when it’s 


good. A shrug or a smile, he says, is the teacher's 
best rating system.—D. H. Ricn in The English 
Journal. 


We’re in the Army Now! 


Teachers have grown in stature in the eyes of 
their communities during the past year. They have 
demonstrated that they can do things other than 
teach Johnny that two and two make four, necessary 
as that is. And they have shown that they can do 
these tasks as well as anyone else. People now know 
that the teachers in their public schools not only 
live in town, but actually are among the leaders of 
the townspeople.—Letia O. Brown in New Jersey 
Educational Review. 


Likeable Teacher Traits 


Some of the most frequently mentioned acts 
and characteristics of teachers liked by 450 junior- 
high-school pupils follow: 

1. Teacher has a kind, friendly, cheerful dispo- 
sition. 

2. Teacher is glad to help children. 

3. Teacher explains clearly. 

4. Teacher has no pets—is fair to everyone. 

5. Teacher is neat and tidy in dress and in taking 
care of the room. 

6. Teacher has a sense of humor. 

7. Teacher understands children and their prob- 
lems. 

8. Teacher allows children to do things for her. 

g. Teacher is friendly and polite on the street 
or out of school.—Sruart C. TreDEMAN in Journal 
of Educational Research. 
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FORGOTTEN CREDITS: 


A suggestion on wartime acceleration 
By CHESTER D. BABCOCK 


CCELERATION is the word of the moment. 
On every hand we encounter schemes 
for speeding students through high school 
and college that they may have the op- 
portunity of completing professional train- 
ing before arriving at the draft age and 
that they may be better prepared to serve 
when inducted into the service. 

Among the schemes which have been sug- 
gested, one is that pupils in the secondary 
schools might possibly be accepted by col- 
leges and universities at the end of the 
junior year and that the high-school 
diploma be granted at the end of the fresh- 
man year of college work. This, it is pointed 
out, would shorten the path to professional 
training by one year and would enable 
many to attain the bachelor’s degree be- 
fore reaching the draft age of twenty. Many 
of the institutions of higher learning are 
providing facilities during the summer 
quarter so that four years of work may be 
done in three if all sessions are attended. 
This provision would, of course, further 
speed up the process. 

A plan which has not yet been suggested 
and which may have some merit is that we 
reverse this suggested procedure and re- 
quest the institutions of higher learning to 
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Eprror’s Note: In the present drive to 
Speed the graduation of high-school and 
college students, many plans have been ad- 
vanced. Some institutions have long given 
college credit for certain courses completed 
in high school. The author here makes a 
plea for a more general application of the 
idea. Mr. Babcock is counselor in the Lin- 
coln High School, Seattle, Wash. 


accept for college credit those courses on the 
senior level in the secondary school which 
are now being duplicated during the fresh- 
man year in college. Such courses, for which 
college credit might be given, are the fourth- 
year courses in composition and literature, 
the courses in mathematical analysis, trigo- 
nometry, economics, the  third-semester 
courses in physics where the highly special- 
ized work in radio and photography is given, 
foreign-language courses beyond the two 
years usually required for college entrance, 
and similar advanced work in other depart- 
ments, 

Obviously credit would not be given to- 
ward the college degree unless the work on 
the secondary level were of excellent qual- 
ity. Probably not more than ten or fifteen 
per cent of the pupils in any of the classes 
would be entitled to the privilege. But, in 
the last analysis, it is this top group which 
we are especially interested in seeing get as 
far as possible toward its goal at an acceler- 
ated pace any way. Colleges and universities, 
skeptical concerning the quality of work be- 
ing done in the secondary school, might 
very well set up some examinations if they 
chose. 

Such a plan would have the advantage, 
too, of eliminating the common complaint 
which we hear from freshmen in college 
that much of what they get in their first 
college courses is a repetition of work which 
they have already done in high school and 
which, due to the extremely large college 
classes, is often less effectively done than 
on the secondary level. 

Among the advantages, and one which 
seems extremely important to the writer, 
is that we would still have the pupils being 
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taught by teachers prepared to work with 
that particular age-level and stage of de- 
velopment—teachers who are specialists in 
those particular fields. Too often, on the 
college level, there is a tendency to assign 
inexperienced instructors, occasionally only 
graduate students, to freshman classes. A 
careful study of college programs will show 
that in all too many cases freshman sections 
are being handled by graduate students 
entirely untrained in either teaching meth- 
ods or techniques. It seems regrettable if 
we are to entrust our superior pupils to 
these unskilled hands at an even earlier 
age, as some of the institutions of higher 
learning are proposing. 

High-school instruction costs the pupils 
and the taxpayer less than college instruc- 
tion. A majority of pupils consulted stated 
that they would rather remain in high 
school, complete their work there, and save 


The CLEARING HousE 


the tuition which they would have to pay 
for approximately the same work on the 
higher level. 

The plan proposed here would accelerate 
with less disturbance to the existing ma- 
chinery than the proposal to shift them to 
institutions of higher learning at the end 
of the junior year; it would keep pupils 
with teachers trained to work with them; 
it would tend to lighten the load on in- 
structors in the colleges and universities 
where the classes at present tend to be too 
large, and which will become still larger if 
we send on a portion of our high-school 
pupils a year earlier. Finally, this proposal 
would cost both the pupil and taxpayer less 
for the same instruction. 

As a permanent peace-time proposal it 
has many disadvantages, but in the present 
emergency it seems to merit further study 
and consideration. 


Why Teachers Duck Conventions 
y 
By A. LESTER PIERCE 


I started teaching school in 1911. Except for three 
years in World War I and four years of collegiate 
study I have been attending local, state, and na- 
tional educational conventions annually. Here are 
the reasons why I find conventions uninteresting, 
if not boring. 

The chairman or president spends too much 
time introducing the speakers. We are told about 
the wonderful research work the speaker is doing, 
the books he has written, and the degrees he 
holds. I suggest that the biographies be omitted. 
They sound too much like obituaries. Most speak- 
ers do not live up to their recommendations any- 
how. 

Second: Convention speakers rarely present a 
topic which has even remote value to the teacher's 
problems in the classroom, Most of them advance 
their pet theories, discuss their research work, or 
talk about the economic or political problems 
with which they are none too familiar. Most teach- 
ers go to conventions to receive instruction on the 
nature of the child and his proper nurture. High- 
sounding phrases, patriotic oratory, or research 


dissertations hold little of interest and less of value 
to the average teacher. 

Third: The business sessions are “canned”. Pre- 
viously-arranged appointments of officers are sub- 
mitted by committees, Few teachers at conventions 
believe they have any voice in the selection of 
officers or programs for succeeding conventions. 
Rather than be bored to death by programs ir- 
relevant to their work they slip out to attend a 
good show, window shop, chew the rag, or just see 
the sights. 

When convention topics are presented by ex- 
perienced and successful teachers from the classroom 
who have had actual experience with children, 
instead of by theoretical “educationalists” who have 
experimented with rats, then the teachers will re- 
main at the meetings. Most teachers continue to 
attend conventions to keep in the good graces of 
their superintendents, so they won't lose their jobs. 

Ask yourself this question: “How often have you 
returned from an education convention better 
equipped, better informed, or inspired to improve 
the quality of your teaching?” 





= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —* 


Edited by THE STAFF 


UPSET: Merging of the academic and vocational 
high schools of New York City is recommended in a 
committee report announced by James Marshall, 
member of the board of education, according to 
the newspaper PM. Both types of schools tend to 
turn out lopsided graduates: 

Academic high schools: They produce too many 
young men and women who are helpless in the 
presence of a burned-out fuse, a nail to be ham- 
mered, a button to be sewed, or an egg to be 
scrambled. The educated man needs a knowledge 
of materials and gadgets. 

Vocational high schools: They have over- 
emphasized specific skills at the cost of instruction 
in those subjects which prepare the pupil to under- 
stand the problems of citizenship, to communicate 
his thoughts to others, and to enjoy the arts. 


SHORTAGE: The nation’s schools will be short 
50,000 to 100,000 teachers this year, because of the 
demands of the military forces and the higher pay 
to be earned in war industries, stated Alonzo F. 
Myers, of New York University, at a recent meeting 
of teachers and industrialists in New York City, 
reports the New York Times. Half the nation's 
teachers are paid less than $1,500 a year, and that’s 
the basic reason for the shortage. Dr. Myers de- 
clared that a Federal subsidy for school systems 
would become necessary unless teachers’ salaries 
were raised to reasonable wartime levels. Some 
teachers are finding that they can earn as much in 
a week as a factory worker as they get for a month 
of teaching school. Large-scale Federal financial aid 
to education may be necessary to avoid a “catas- 
trophic breakdown”. 


PINBALLS: Pinball machines that chisel nickels 
from your gullible pupils have a wealth of electrical 
and mechanical equipment that can be used in high- 
school physics and psychology experiments. Recently 
3.000 such machines confiscated in police raids in 
New York City were dismantled, and their insides— 
wires, bulbs, electrical relays, time clocks, and trans- 
formers—were distributed to schools and colleges in 
the vicinity, reports the New York Times. So when 
the police crack down on the machines in your 
community, you will.know to put in a bid for your 
school. 


UNITY: American Unity, a new monthly maga- 
zine sent free to high-school teachers or adminis- 
trators whose work includes instruction in racial 


and religious tolerance and unity, is published by 
the Council against Intolerance in America. The 
first issue, Oct. 1942, contains, in addition to articles, 
a list of recommended films for school rental, a two- 
page bibliography of books and magazine articles. 


DROP: This fall high-school pupils total about 
6,100,000, a drop of about 500,000 from 2 years ago. 
Elementary-school enrolment is estimated at about 
18,175,000, a decrease of more than 750,000 for the 
same period. The rise in the birth rate will not 
affect elementary-school attendance until about 
1947, reports the U. S. Office of Education. 


FAR EAST: Three new loan packets on the Far 
East may be borrowed by high-school teachers for 
2-week periods from the Information Exchange of 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. One 
packet covers China, one the Philippines, the third 
India, East Indies, and Japan. Each packet contains 
about 20 items, such as booklets, articles, maps, etc. 


SALARY: Negro teachers of New Orleans, La., 
must be paid salaries equal to those of white 
teachers where qualifications and experience are the 
same, ruled Federal Judge Borah recently. The New 
Orleans School Board announced that it would 
abide by the judgment and would not appeal. 


EXPENSES: Selling advertising space on the 
pupils’ report cards is a method of helping to pay 
general expenses for the schools of Hart County, 
Ga., states Michigan Education Journal. A good 
selling point on report cards, suggests the business 
manager of THE CLEARING House, is their guaran- 
teed reader interest. No parent throws a report 
card away unread. Furthermore, adds our office boy, 
the idea might be a boon to pupils. A mother 
frowning ominously at a series of poor grades might 
be distracted by a millinery ad. 


ART: An exhibit of high-school art work from 
Chicago and New York City was held in the Museum 
of Modern Art, of New York City, in October. 
What struck the reporter from the newspaper PM 
was that none of the pictures in either section dealt 
with the war. But the PM reporter gathered that 
while the Chicago pupils seem to be thinking about 
“parties, beautiful Javanese women, and fruits on a 
table”, the New York pupils “are breaking their 


(Continued on page 192) 
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= EDITORIAL 


~ 


Courtesy of the Soldier 


NE IMPORTANT fact has emerged from a 
O number of discussions of. selective 
service with teachers and parents. All too 
many believe that the induction process is 
unnecessarily crude. 

Too many people believe that the lan- 
guage used by non-commissioned officers 
and sometimes by commissioned personnel 
is sometimes insulting—so much so that 
men have a difficult time to adjust them- 
selves to army life. Many parents anticipate 
the induction of their sons of eighteen into 
the army with considerable misgivings. 
They question the idea that personal abuse 
is necessary to build a strong army. 

May we make clear that we don’t know 
how general this treatment of inductees is 
—we merely report the existence of a fairly 
widespread idea among teachers and par- 
ents that it does exist. We are not too reas- 
sured when we read in the November Read- 
ers’ Digest that a private at Randolph Field 
coming to a non-commissioned officer with 
a complaint is handed a mourning-bordered 
card which says: 

“Your trials and tribulations have broken 
my heart. They are unique. I have never 
heard of anything like them before. As 
proof of my deepest sympathy, I give you 
this card which entitles you to one hour of 
condolence.” 

Now suppose we put together this feeling 
on the part of certain teachers and parents 
that the induction process is unnecessarily 
crude, and the foregoing statement by Wal- 
ter Winchell as reported in Readers’ Digest. 
Throw into the picture the eighteen- and 
nineteen-year-old selectees—and we have the 
stage set for a lot of genuine concern by 
parents. Every parent and every teacher 
knows that thousands and thousands of very 


trivial questions are asked by these young 
people every day, but the questions are not 
trivial to those asking them, and every ques- 
tion demands an honest and considerate 
answer. 

One day during World War I, the present 
writer was seated in the office of General 
William H. Dukes, Adjutant General of 
Advanced General Headquarters, A.E.F. A 
courier came in with a message from a 
major general in command of an army di- 
vision. According to General Dukes, the 
division commander was worried about the 
interpretation of some minor instructions. 
General Dukes wrote with his pencil across 
the message: “Let's not cross this bridge 
until we get to it. Dukes, Adjt. Gen.” 

Why didn’t General Dukes have a batch 
of cards printed with mourning borders so 
that he could pass them out to division com- 
manders who bothered him with petty de- 
tails? And possibly a good many principals 
may feel that many questions put to them 
by teachers are petty, but these principals 
don’t pass out cards of condolence when 
teachers ask such questions, 

The point is, of course, that every rank 
and every grade inside the Army and out- 
side the Army will ask many questions of 
those in a position to give reasonable an- 
swers. We are making a plea for the same 
considerate treatment of the newly inducted 
soldier that is given to a major general or 
to any civilian worker. 

In World War I, a Major Flint of the 
United States Army commanded a company 
in an Officers-training camp. Major Flint 
was as hard as his name. In fact the men in 
his company thought him especially appro- 
priately named. Major Flint was a graduate 
of West Point and had seen a lot of field 
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service. He expected instant response to a 
command and he had a well disciplined out- 
fit. But with all his firmness, he insisted 
upon a high standard of courtesy. 

Major Flint admonished the potential 
officer personnel in his command always to 
deal with soldiers in a dignified manner. 
“Don't call them fellows,” said the Major, 
“or boys, or anything else but men. They 
are men and they expect to be called men.” 
He advised his officers to keep an ever alert 
watch over their non-commissioned person- 
nel to see that no advantage was taken of 
any man, and in order to see that all were 
treated as free Americans have a right to 
be treated—with courtesy and unfailing jus- 
tice and consideration. 

Without doubt this opinion is shared by 
all responsible officers. To them military 
courtesy is more than a glib term. But there 
may be too many officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, veterans of a few months of 
Army service, who can’t resist a chance to 
show their authority. 

We don’t know how general this personal 
abuse of inductees is at the present time— 
we suspect that it is grossly overestimated— 
but we believe more should be done by the 
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War Department to allay the fear that it is 
rather universal. To be sure, entering the 
Army is not the same as attending a Sunday 
School picnic, but we are convinced that no 
responsible army officer thinks that any 
soldier needs to be humiliated. There is 
nothing in good army discipline that con- 
flicts with the just pride of any good Ameri- 
can citizen. 

A good army is one that makes every 
soldier proud of the work he does. The peo- 
ple back home must feel the same way. A 
little public-relations effort might be ex- 
pended in this direction to good advantage. 
And if there are abuses, unit commanders 
should be everlastingly alert to ferret them 
out and bring the guilty to account. 

Every mother should be assured that her 
son does not have to suffer personal indig- 
nities. Even those soldiers who violate 
regulations are entitled to trial by due 
process. The army must not forget that for 
each eighteen-year-old “man” inducted into 
the service there are parents and grand- 
parents who think of him as a child. A little 
more reassurance in this direction will 
strengthen our national morale. 

F. E. L. 


Wartime School Activities 


License Plate Scrap and 
Mathematics 


Last April, when 1941 license plates became 
obsolete in Pennsylvania, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, staged a drive to collect the 
old plates for scrap metal, reports Curriculum 
Journal. 

Plates were tied in stacks of 25 each, labeled, and 
counted from day to day. Best day's yield was 174 
stacks. The class in general mathematics made a 
project of formulating and solving problems based 
upon the plate collection: 

Problems involved weight, price, volume, etc., of 
various amounts of plates. Graphs were kept of 
the collection records of homerooms and classes. 
Other problems involved tax figures represented by 
the plates, and what the taxes would buy. The 
mathematics project covered a full and busy week. 


School Leads Community- 
Planned Nutrition Program 


Although wartime incomes have risen in Afton, 
N.Y., nutritional practices remained poor, reports 
Vivian M. Collier in New York State Education. In 
the community-planned nutrition program that has 
been developed, Afton Central School has played a 
leading part. Among accomplishments of the pro- 
gram are: 

A 20-lesson nutrition course taught by the home- 
making teacher. A short series of small-group “walk- 
in” meetings for each of four outlying communities. 
Saturday exhibits in Afton. Three meetings of the 
homemaking teacher with rural elementary-school 
teachers of the district on better use of surplus foods 
in hot lunches. A Victory Garden promotion cam- 
paign. Home canning demonstrations. 
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A Limit to “‘Loco Parentis”’ 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


A teacher takes the place of the parent for 
educational purposes, and the parent surrenders 
such of his powers over a child to a teacher as are 
necessary to educate him. The teacher is said to be 
in loco parentis, or in place of, the parent while 
the pupil is in school. But—there’s a limit. 

A pupil went to school with a sore finger. His 
teacher heated some water and asked the pupil to 
put his finger in the hot water. But being a pupil, 
seif opinionated and individualistic, he decided he 
had no use for hot water. He refused to obey. 

The teacher then held the pupil's hand in the 
hot water, while another teacher held a paper over 
his eyes. While this was going on another teacher 
entered the room to get her coat and hat, but made 
no effort to rescue the boy from the two pedagogs. 

The boy yelled his disapproval of such arbitrary 
cooking, but to no avail. When the hand was 
removed from the water it was blistered. The 
teachers opened the blisters with a needle, put 
salve on them, and took the boy to the hospital, 
where he remained a month. 

The boy sued the teachers for the permanent 
injury that resulted. 

The teachers defended themselves on the ground 
that they were in loco parentis and were not liable. 
Since a child could not sue his parents for such an 
injury, he could not sue his teachers. Parents cannot 
be sued because such an action is disruptive of 
family peace, destructive of the enforcement of 
discipline, and against public policy. 

The court held that although teachers may be 
in loco parentis, such status does not give teachers 
the complete authority and control over children 
that their parents have, The parents might admin- 
ister unreasonable punishment on a child, but the 
teacher must administer only reasonable punish- 
ment. The teacher is not exempt from civil lia- 
bility, therefore the judgment against the teachers 
amounted to $1,189.50, for injury to the child. 

The teacher who entered the room and neglected 
to rescue the child from his tormentors could not 
be held liable with the other teachers, under the 
circumstances. It is not clear, however, just when 
another teacher who sees a child mistreated should 
intervene and try to prevent such maltreatment. It 
would be presumed she does have such a duty under 


some circumstances, or she too could be sued. 
Guerriere et al. v. Tyson et al. (Pa. Com. Pleas), 27 
North 405 (1941), Pennsylvania. 


School Fences Must Foil 
Pupil Commandoes 


A board of education erected a fence around a 
playground. But the fence wasn’t high enough to 
prevent pupils from climbing over it and repeatedly 
trespassing on the adjacent owner's property. The 
children frequently climbed over the fence and 
destroyed flower beds, trees, and other vegetation. 
After a complaint the board built a fence sixteen 
feet high. This did not stop the energetic pupils 
from going over the fence. 

The board was sued for damages for maintaining 
a nuisance, and judgment against the board was 
obtained. When youngsters are a nuisance to a 
property owner the board is liable. Ness v. Inde- 
pendent School Dist., 298 N. W. 855 (1941), Iowa. 


Milk Bottle Episode 


A teacher of defective pupils left the classroom to 
gossip with a teacher in another room. While she 
was absent, one boy threw a milk bottle and put out 
another boy's eye. The teacher was sued for negli- 
gence and in many cases probably would be held 
for negligence. But the Ohio court held that the 
teacher's negligence was not the proximate cause 
of the injury. 

If it could have been shown that the negligent 
absence of the teacher was the real cause of the 
injury and that if she had been present she could 
have prevented the throwing of the bottle, she 
would have been liable. Under the circumstance 
the boy might have thrown the bottle if the teacher 
had been present. Maybe he would have thrown it at 
the teacher. Guyten v. Rhodes, 65 Ohio App. 163, 
29 N. E. (2d) 444 (1940), Ohio. 


A Jacket He Must Have 


The teacher's lot grows more complicated. He 
may be negligent unless a child is properly dressed 
for instruction, and the board of education may be 
liable. That's the latest decision of New York State. 
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The board of education in a school district must 
even furnish proper clothes for the types of instruc- 
tion which require special clothing. 

A few months ago the court of appeals, the 
highest court in the state, held that a board of 
education was negligent when it didn't supply a 
jacket for a boy working at a lathe. 

The pupil was using a lathe in the school shop 
when the sleeve of his sweater caught in the lead 
screw of the lathe. During the effort to free the 
sweater his thumb was crushed, necessitating its 
amputation. The boy and his father sued the board 
of education for negligence, because it had not 
supplied the pupil with some kind of jacket that 
would be safer than the sweater. 

We are wondering if it would not be possible, 
under this decision, to sue a board of education if 
it didn’t furnish the proper pair of pants in a case 
where a pupil wore pants that were dangerous for 
a particular activity. The highest court held the 
school district liable for damages and the teacher 
not liable, although the teacher permitted the boy 
to work at the lathe while wearing a sweater. The 
decision was based on the statute that the board of 
education has the power and duty to “purchase 
and furnish such apparatus, maps, globes, books, 
furniture and other equipment and supplies as may 
be necessary for proper and efficient management 
of the schools and other educational activities and 
interest under its management and control.” 

The court held that the word equipment in the 
statute includes not only books and pencils but 
protective clothing for a child student, similar to 
that necessarily furnished by employers to men 
performing the same machine operations in industry. 
Edkins v. Board of Education of City of New York 
et al. 261 App. Div. 1096. 26 N. Y. S. (2d), 996 (1942). 


Sock the Teacher 


New York has a statute, recently enacted, to 
“save harmless” and protect all teachers from fi- 
nancial loss from claims for injury to a pupil which 
are a result of the negligence of a teacher. Whether 
teachers know it or not, every teacher in every state 
in the United States is liable for direct and positive 
negligence while instructing pupils, unless the state 
has a “save harmless” statute. 

Most states do not have them. Out of the 48 
States only about four have any protection for 
teachers. The other 44 have no protection and a 
teacher may be sued for any case of alleged 
negligence. 

New York, New Jersey, California, and one or 
two other states are the only ones where a teacher 
is protected. 

In a recent action in New York taken against 
the board of education of Niagara Falls, a pupil 
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working in the metal shop of a high school was 
assigned to the task of making ornamental flower 
holders of galvanized steel. The pupil used a steel 
setting-down hammer, and while striking the edge 
of the galvanized steel a particle was struck off. It 
penetrated the eye ball, causing an almost total 
loss of vision. The pupil sued the board of educa- 
tion for negligence. 

The court held that the board could not be sued 
for negligence of the teacher, since the statute to 
“save harmless and protect the teacher” from fi- 
nancial loss because of his negligence did not give 
one a right to sue the board. It only provided that 
the school district indemnify the teacher after she 
had suffered loss by reason of injuring a pupil. 

Sue the teacher first and if a judgment is obtained 
against the teacher then the board pays the judg- 
ment and costs. It is assumed that the board also 
pays the lawyer defending the teacher, but this was 
not made clear. Massimilian v. Board of Education 
of Niagara Falls, 261 App. Div. 428, 25 N. Y. S. 
(2d), 978 (1941), New York. 


Shop Teachers Watch Out 


A fifteen-year-old boy suffered loss of an eye when 
a scriber of a lathe broke from its fastening. The 
jury found that the board of education was negli- 
gent in having a delapidated, broken, and defective 
machine in the school shop. Probably the teacher 
was liable, too, for permitting a boy to work at 
such a lathe. 

The case has been remanded by the New York 
Court of Appeals for retrial because the trial judge 
set the verdict aside. The court said the jury had a 
right to declare the board negligent on the facts 
presented. Thomas et al. v. City of New York et al. 
285 N. Y. 496, 35 N. E. (2d), 617 (1941), New York. 


Century Plant and an Eye 


Don’t keep plants where pupils may fall against 
them. A pupil fell against a century plant on the 
school premises and destroyed an eye. The school 
district could be sued for negligence. Kelso v. Board 
of Education, 109 Pac. (2d), 29 (1941), California. 


Short Handrail 


A pupil in Oneonta, N.Y., remained to talk to a 
teacher in a school building. The hall was dark 
when the pupil started to leave. She groped about 
in the darkness for the handrail on the stair landing 
between floors. She fell fifteen steps to the first floor. 

The court held the school district liable for the 
injury sustained because it did not have the stairway 
lighted and did not have a handrail all the way up 
to the landing. Hovey v. State, 261 App. Div. 759, 
262 App. Div. 791, 27 N. Y. S. (2d), 195 (1941). 
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Social-Studies Skills, with Individual Self- 
Testing Key, by Forrest E. Lone and 
HELEN HA.ter. New York: Inor Publish- 
ing Co., 1942. viii + 117 and 32 pages, 
$1.50. 

Intelligent teachers have defined their purposes 
of instruction in terms of skills and attitudes as well 
as understandings. One of the significant trends in 
curriculum development is to teach such skills and 
attitudes and to evaluate them directly. Practice in 
this direction, however, has been far too slow. The 
main reason for this has been a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the average teacher of the pro- 
cedure to be followed and materials to use. 

Fortunately, this lack no longer exists in regard 
to social-studies skills. Long and Halter have ana- 
lyzed twenty such skills, have prepared directions 
which can be easily understood by pupils, and offer 
practice materials and tests for pupil use. Social- 
Studies Skills can be put in the hands of pupils for 
careful study, and the Individual Self-Testing Key 
gives the tests for the pupil to evaluate his progress. 
This brings together in a single focus the teacher's 


classroom objectives, method, and evaluation. 

The skills taught are significant for pupil growth 
(how to use parliamentary procedure, how to use a 
map, how to do committee work, among others), 
are presented through a simple vocabulary (adapted 
for use from the upper elementary grades to the 
high school), and are illustrated by samples of social. 
studies materials and clever drawings. 

This book, and its accompanying key, is not only 
usable in social-studies classes. It deserves wide use 
in English and library reading classes. It will direct 
the work of the teacher to significant aspects of 
pupil growth. JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


Personnel Work in High School, by CHARLEs 
E,. GERMANE and Epitru G. GERMANE. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1941. 599 pages, 
$4. 

This extensive exposition of the principles and 
practices of a personnel program for high schools is 
the outcome of the authors’ experience with “five 
years of experimentation in forty-two high schools”. 
Like an excellent book in methods, every theory is 
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buttressed by examples of practical application. 
Forms, programs, tests, technics, case studies, inter- 
views, questionnaires, are not alone mentioned as 
strategies, but they are demonstrated as they were 
used in the “forty-two high schools”. 

In addition to the many practical applications 
which are cited throughout the 22 chapters, there 
are 100 pages of useful reference material at the 
end of the book. An annotated bibliography calling 
special attention to specific parts of the references 
cited should be a boon to readers who wish to 
pursue their studies further. 

The authors stress the need for professionally 
trained guidance workers as nuclei in a concerted 
faculty approach to the individualization of each 
pupil's career in school. Aided by “student-minded” 
teachers, every phase of the school program can be 
brought to bear on the problems of youth. If teachers 
were to bear in mind the limitations of each ap- 
proach suggested, if they were to realize that many 
“findings” have to be tentative, particularly when 
they are beginners in personnel work, this book 
should prove to be an excellent manual for obtain- 
ing the ends that are stressed in the cardinal aims 
for secondary education. NATHAN LULOFF 


Art in Secondary Education, by LEON 
WinsLow. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1941. 396 pages, $3. 

The appearance of a volume devoted to the art 
education of pupils at the secondary level and writ- 
ten by an educator who has been active in the field 
for many years is a welcome event in the teaching 
profession. Mr. Winslow's Art in Secondary Educa- 
tion is in some respects a sequel to his chapter on 
art in the high school in The Integrated School Art 
Program. Whereas in the earlier book the author 
outlined a suggested art program for the upper 
grades, the new volume deals more broadly with the 
various potentialities of art as an integrative force 
in the entire curriculum. 

Part One is devoted to a justification of art as 
one of the basic human needs and a necessary 
element in the complete education of every citizen. 
Part Two deals more directly with the individual 
pupil and his ability to express ideas creatively. 
Part Three, titled “Human Relationship”, includes 
a brief survey of the history of art and shows the 
close relation between art production and the civili- 
zation producing it. Various methods by which art 
can and should be a natural outgrowth of school and 
home activities are set forth. Part Four introduces 
the pupil to the various professional art fields to 
which he may look as a permanent occupation. Part 
Five concludes with an emphasis upon the im- 
portance of art as a civic contribution. 

These five sections incorporate suggestions on the 
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use of color, principles of design, various crafts, etc., 
but no attempt is made to present complete tech- 
nical explanations. Perhaps this rather casual treat- 
ment of “how to do” is justified by an emphasis 
upon “what to do” and the fact that the appendices 
contain specific information on a number of art 
mediums and techniques and suggestions for their 
presentation. 

It is to be hoped that this book will reach out 
beyond art teachers and secluded art rooms to find a 
place on the desk of secondary teachers of all sub- 
jects, for one of its greatest virtues is that it empha- 
sizes and shows clearly how art can be a highly 
potent factor in all educative activities. 

Louis HOOVER 


Developing a High School Curriculum, by 
Paut R. Pierce. New York: American 
Book Co., 1942. 359 pages, $2.50. 

Pierce, who had the rich opportunity to open a 
high school in a district of underprivileged adults 
and youths in Chicago—and who proved himself 
equal to the opportunity—tells the story of Wells 
High School in straightforward, lucid language. It is 
an authentic and inspiring story of educational 
vision and leadership and of the honest and earnest 
response that the people of such a district give to 
sincere schoolmen. 


The CLEARING House 


After explaining the development of this com. 
munity-centered school, of its youth, its curriculum, 
its democratic life, its provisions for guidance, and 
its realistic utilization of community resources of 
pride and cooperation, the author in the final 
chapter presents as a fitting climax “The High 
School That Is To Come”. In these days of transi- 
tion and insecurity for the “general” high school, 
this final chapter should be read and pondered by 
every teacher and administrator who is not content 
to see the high school decline and perish. 

P. W. L. C. 


El Camino Real (Understanding Our 
Spanish-Speaking Neighbors), Book One, 
by EprrH Moore JARRETT and Bervt J. M. 
McManus. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1942. 514 pages, illustrated, $1.88. 

Being no teacher of Spanish, your reviewer must 
take care that he does not misrepresent the point of 
view from which this appraisal is written. I studied 
Spanish in college but for many years had no means 
of keeping up what small knowledge I had. Then 
things began to shape up toward the present interest 
in the Spanish language as a desirable tool for 
becoming acquainted with our Spanish-speaking 
neighbors in this hemisphere and in old Spain. 
I got out my Spanish texts and began to review the 
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language on my own. But until El Camino Real 
came to this desk, I never really understood what 
those older books lacked. 

At the risk of making this “review” sound like 
the kind of a blurb that publishers sometimes write 
for book-jackets, I want to go on record as saying 
that the book has about everything. It lacks only 
the teacher—it is as nearly self-teaching as any 
language text I have ever examined, but it does not 
pretend to omit the teacher. Indeed, throughout the 
text the indispensable services of the teacher are 
inferred. 

But the organization of the material, the generous 
use of sparkling photographic illustrations especially 
chosen for this book, and the distinguished manner 
in which the authors have designed a text that is 
not merely a beginning text in the language but an 
introduction to a culture—these features give the 
book a dynamic quality that is altogether different 
from the formalized old books with which I began 
my review of Spanish. 

My wife and my three sons are also excited about 
this book—we sing the songs it gives, exchange notes 
on Spanish and Spanish-American customs, and for 
Jarrett and McManus we are hanging the motto of 
hospitality, Esta es su casa. J.C. D. 
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The Emotionalized Attitudes, by THoMas 
H. Briccs and others. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 107 pages. 

This very valuable booklet is the joint product 
of the members of an advanced class at Teachers 
College conducted by Dr. Briggs, who has prepared 
the Introduction. The text consists of four chapters: 
“The Measurement of Attitudes” by Beery and 
Bare; “The Causes of Emotionalized Attitudes” by 
Gamel and Long; “The Effects of Emotionalized 
Attitudes” by Baruth and Thomas; and “The 
Modification of Emotionalized Attitudes” by Cul- 
pepper and Lloyd. “A Selected Bibliography” 
edited by Heath completes the treatment. 

The insistence that “one’s character is the sum 
of his emotionalized attitudes” has been one of 
Briggs’ valuable educational directives for educa- 
tors. In this compilation of the procedures and 
results of research, there is presented for the student 
of education a significant section of the theoretical 
and “scientific” bases of character control within 
the scope of Briggs’ thesis. It should serve to help 
orient the educator in his intellectualistic analysis 
and evaluation of institutional procedures. 

It is not a criticism of the authors that they have 
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left untouched the areas with which they have not 
pretended to deal. Because there is some danger 
that students of education may look to such scholarly 
works as those utilized by the amanuenses in the 
preparation of this book for “answers” to the prob- 
lem of education for character, however, the re- 
viewer would stress the absence of treatment of 
the executive and realistic aspects of the problem— 
the setting up and control of environments in 
which desirable emotionalized attitudes may be 
fostered. P. W. L. C. 


John Brown’s Body, by STEPHEN VINCENT 
Benét (High School Edition, edited and 
annotated by Mabel A. Bessey). New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. 432 pages, 
$1.32. 

In 1927 John Brown’s Body was acclaimed as a 
classic. There is something ironical in the fact 
that fifteen years must pass before the publication 
of this high-school edition; but we may be grateful 
for it, however tardy it is. As one who loves this 
poem and has, at the same time, extensive reserva- 
tions concerning the desirability of studying a 
poem (with notes, and tortured analyses, and 
quizzes!) I hope this edition may be read by a 
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million pupils, yet may never become “required” 
on anybody's list-for-dissection. J. Cc. D. 


Education for Today and Tomorrow, by 
FLoyp W. Reeves. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1942. 65 pages. $1. 
The Inglis lecture for 1942, given by the director 

of the American Youth Commission, is in at least 

one respect paradoxical. Except for a few examples 
and references to recent research, it contains noth- 
ing that is new, little that was not commonplace 
in educational literature of 1910. Nevertheless, its 
presentation is so clear and convincing that the 
cumulative effect of its perusal is almost startling. 

Perhaps the paradox is explainable by the fact 

that not since the days of the Bull Moose Party 

has the need for educational reorientation of schools 
for adolescents been so dramatically evident as it 
is today. 

Again we believe, as we did thirty years ago, that 
“a basic and intelligent revision in American sec- 
ondary-school education, if undertaken now, will 
do more to solve democracy’s problems in a future 
that already presses close upon us than any other 
single act of social policy.” (p. 5) 

Again we advocate a “citizenship training in 
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Now that physical education is getting more time 
on the school program, you'll need this first book 
ever published on the teaching of athletic skills, 
and its 215 skills-games descriptions! 

TEACHING ATHLETIC SKILLS takes the in- 
dividual skills of each of 8 sports, and offers com- 
petitive games built around those skills. For each 
sport there are an average of 27 coordinated skills 
games and activities. In playing these exciting special- 
ized games, pupils learn to improve their perform- 
ance in the sports, and get the big-muscle exercise 
that conditions them for wartime. These games can 
be used in large or small space, with few or many 
participants. 

The 7 chapters of Part I, based upon the author's 
many years of experience, deal with overcoming the 
problems of a skills-game program, its organization, 
administration, and teaching. Order this book for 10- 
day free examination! 
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relation to the present world crisis”, “a world (that) 
will pass through many crises of explosive violence”, 
“a health education in our schools” that will serve 
as a “real foundation upon which we must build 
for the success of any national health program for 
the whole people”, a training in reading and study, 
preparation for marriage and homemaking, basic 
vocational knowledge and skill and work with and 
without wages; participatory and creative recreation, 
and a critical understanding of current social tech- 
niques, opportunities, and challenges. 

The efforts of vigorous high-school faculties to 
promote such secondary-school reorientation and 
practice in 1910 to 1916 have been fruitful, though 
they were sadly diluted by the conformity induced 
by World War I and the ensuing superficialities 
of the “Golden Twenties” and the economic col- 
lapse of the thirties. Dr. Reeves’ essay, together 
with reports, articles, and addresses in similar vein, 
may stiffen our resolution not to park our educa- 
tional intelligence and prostitute our professional 
energies again amid the sequence of war boom, 
depression and social lethargy that may lie ahead 
for America. P. W.L. C. 


Education in Wartime, by PORTER SARGENT. 
Published by the author, 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., 1942. 224 pages. 
$1.50. 

This “report on and interpretation of recent 
thought, activities, and writings of educators and 
public men as they affect the curriculum of schools 
and colleges, and the future of youth” is the intro- 
duction to Porter Sargent’s twenty-sixth edition of 
A Handbook of Private Schools for American Boys 
and Girls. In it Sargent renews his attack on social 
complacency vigorously and irritatingly. 

The first two sections summarize aspects of the 
current problems that concern parents and scholas- 
tic institutions. The confusions and uncertainties 
that this review points up serve as the springboard 
for the major sections of the book: “The Turmoil 
of Change”—the progressives vs. the dead stereo- 
types; “Enlarging the Group”—the community, the 
federal government, and the great foundations 
participate in the education of youth; “What Will 
Win”—brains, understanding, morale, and vitamins; 
“What the War Has Done”—children in England 
and America, hopes of reconstruction, the emergence 
of democratic leadership; “Were We Intelligently 
Informed?”—ex posing our geographic, historical, and 
scientific illiteracy; “What is Education?—how grow- 
ing is frustrated by parental “duties” and social 
“protection” of the young; and “The Individual 
Springs Eternal”—mutations, divergences, and 
hope. 

The compendious character of the multifarious 
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excerpts that make up most of the text overwhelms 
the reader and excites his admiration for the author. 
Here are a hundred quotations that deserve im- 
mortality, offset by egregiously inept or impulsive 
comments that alternately thrill and frighten the 
reader. A perusal of the volume is an excursion 
through most of the significant general and pro. 
fessional books and articles that the informed 
educator has read, half read or regrettably missed 
during the past year or more. 

Sargent’s comments and quotations may some- 
times make the schoolman squirm, but they will 
as often help him to chortle over his own dis- 
comfiture. Here is one for us editors of THe CLEar. 
ING House: “For teachers there are published some 
800 educational journals, the drabbest lot of slop 
that is perpetrated on any group of humans. No 
wonder it addles their brains and dries their 
blood.” (p. 64) 

Here is another: “The process of stultification 
is one that goes with the acquisition of culture 
under our present system. . . Teachers go to 
‘normal’ school to be conditioned in ‘normalcy’, 
to accept the accepted, and to be trained to avoid 
the controversial. They are stultified so that they 
may carry on the traditional process of putting 
children through ‘the prescribed forms of stultifi- 
cation.’ ” 

The reader will not accept all of the author's 
jibes. Sargent doesn’t want him to. Perhaps he 
doesn’t altogether believe them himself. Anyway, 
he would feel his mission largely fulfilled if he 
could sting us into more positive action than breast 
beating, and producing “one more brand new set 
of shiny phrases”. P. W.L.C. 


The Purposes of Education in the Public 
Schools of St. Louts: A Statement of Fun- 
damental Philosophy Underlying the 
Curriculum, 46 pages. 


Approved Recommendations of the St. 
Louis Survey: A Program of Improve- 
ment in Instructional and Administra- 
tive Practices to be Worked Out during 
the Next Ten Years. St. Louis Public 
Schools, 1941, 151 pages. 

Too frequently, in the past, surveys of public- 
school systems have yielded far less than maximum 
results because the spirit of scientific fact-finding 
and evaluation and of objective thinking about 
the findings have been too largely limited to the 
survey staff recruited outside the system surveyed, 
and to a relatively small number of local school 
officials. No matter how valid the criticisms or 
how potentially valuable the recommendations 
made by the survey staff, the teachers, principals, 
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and school patrons seldom identified themselves 
with the analysis and recommendations which had 
been made by others. 

In St. Louis, following the recent survey, two 
projects were set in motion by the new superin- 
tendent of instruction, Homer W. Anderson, to 
increase the probability that the survey would be 
fruitful. Under the Division of Curriculum and 
Instruction, headed by Assistant Superintendent 
F. W. Underwood, a committee of fourteen teach- 
ers and administrators and a Citizens’ Committee 
of eleven accepted responsibility for setting forth 
a platform for the St. Louis Schools. 

In non-technical language “The Nature of Edu- 
cation” and “The Purposes of Education” are pre- 
sented. Twenty objectives are listed and their sig- 
nificance and applications briefly explained. The 
Committee asserts that they are tentative; it recog- 
nizes that they overlap; whether the probable 
conflicts implicit among some of them are acknowl- 
edged is not stated. 

Approved Recommendations of the St. Louis 
School Survey is the product of a Committee of 80 
members of the school system who studied the 
survey findings, interpretations, and recommenda- 
tions. While expressing dissent with some state- 
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ments, the Committee approved by majorities of 
two-thirds or more, many of the Survey Staff's 
recommendations about the curriculum, teaching, 
organization, and administration of the elementary 
and high schools. In this report these recommenda. 
tions are taken up in order, the action of the 
Committee set forth, and significant quotations 
from the survey excerpted. The procedure should 
go far to advance a sympathetic understanding of 
the new educational program of the St. Louis 
Schools. P. W. L. C. 


Cartooning for Everybody, by LAWRENCE 
Lariar. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1941. 152 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 

This is a trade book, not a textbook. It is about 
cartooning, and the almost universal interest high- 
school pupils have in cartoons, cartooning, and car- 
toonists would justify a careful examination of the 
book with a view to its place in the library or in 
the art department’s book-shelf. But is is not about 
art of the unctious, stodgy variety—perhaps the 
book belongs on the book-shelf of the Department 
of Humor, and if there is no such department, then 
why isn’t there? 

Mr. Lariar is himself a skillful draughtsman, but 
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he has illustrated his book with selected drawings of 
many of the more sprightly of his contemporaries 
and some of the famous cartoonists whose work js 
part of the history of the art. The book is not a 
book on how to draw; it is a book on how to make 
drawings that are funny, and incidentally, on how 
to sell them. 

The anatomy of humor is a serious business, and 
the cartoonist’s life is not one long revel but a 
search for the element that only a person of trained 
sensibilities can see and only a skillful artist can 
translate into pictures for our edification and enjoy. 
ment. Incidentally, as any student of humor knows, 
there are patterns or conventions that govern what 
we think is funny; Mr. Lariar indicates some of 
these—but it is a big project, worthy of another and 
a larger book. J. C. D. 


They Live on the Land, by Paut W. Terry 
and VERNER M. Sims. University, Ala- 
bama: Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Alabama. 313 pages. 

This study is subtitled “Life in an Open-Country 
Southern Community,” and describes in some detail 
the community of Upland Ben, Alabama. The re- 
search was carried on by the authors and a staff of 
assistants, and financed in part by CWA funds 
provided by the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
data were collected between 1934 and 1936. 

This investigation aimed “to concentrate on one 
typical group of rural folk whose environment 
both physical and social could be examined in an 
intensive way, with the hope of presenting a de- 
tailed picture of who the people were, what they 
thought, and what they did.” This the authors have 
done in an interesting manner. The volume traces 
the history of the community from its early be- 
ginnings, and gives both a human and a statistical 
picture of the present time. Anecdotes give local 
color, and tables and results of questionnaires and 
schedules give a basic view of the life of the 
people. 

This study is valuable in its analysis of a people 
in their total environment. It aids the educator and 
social scientist in understanding these folk and 
their social and economic needs. It is valuable, too, 
in its stimulation of the reader to wish to make 
such a study of the community which he serves. 
The book lacks an index, but has a rather com- 
plete table of contents. J. C.A. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 175) 


heads worrying about dock workers, the people in 
the street, and the waterfront at Sheepshead Bay”. 


JOBS: Hundreds of teachers and social welfare 
workers will be employed by the American Red 
Cross before January 1943, for work with military 
units at home and abroad. New professional em- 
ployees needed include: Men field directors to 
counsel and advise men in the services on personal 
and family problems. Men and women club direc- 
tors, program directors, and assistants. Men assistant 
field directors for recreation planning. Women 
medical and psychiatric social workers and recrea- 
tion specialists in service hospitals. The jobs in this 
country pay $135 to $200 a month; those abroad, 
$150 to $275, plus maintenance. Further information 
may be obtained from the Personal Service, Na- 
tional Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D.C. But with the shortage of teachers 
increasing, don’t let your boss know we told you. 


ESPERANTO: We hadn't heard anything about 
Esperanto in a long time. But we just learned 
from the School Government Chronicle, of Lon- 


don, that the Society of British Esperanto Teach- 
ers held a sort of convention recently. They dis.” 
cussed methods of teaching. Seems that Esperanto 
has been taught in one British high school for 
six years, and in another for three years. The 
Society is about to publish a special textbook for 
high schools, and it has a reading book and a” 
children’s vocabulary under way. Esperanto is an 
artificial language devised about 1887 by Dr. L.” 
Zamenhof, a Russian, for worldwide communica. ~ 
tion. There are a number of competing global — 
languages. But the demand seems to be very small, 


NEGRO: Negro History Week is February 7 to 14, 
announces the Association for the Study of Negro — 
Life and History. Negro History Bulletin, published — 
monthly Oct.-June, is a magazine intended for use | 
by junior and senior high-school pupils in classes | 
studying the Negro. Single subscriptions are $1, 
single copies 12 cents. Address of the Association is 
1538 Ninth St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


LITERARY: A literary magazine, by and for © 
teachers, is being planned by a group of New York © 
City teachers, reports High Points. Apparently it’s 
to be confined to the creative work of the city’s 
$0,000 teachers, and to be supported by them. 
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